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That proſper in 


ENGL AN D: 


In that Method and Order, that every thing } 
muſt be done in, to give all the advantage, 
may be, to every Tree as it is riſing from its | 
Seed, till it comes to its full growth. 


| TOGETHER 


ways of making Plantations, either of I/all- 
Fruit, or Dwarf-Trees in Gardens, or large 
Standard-Trees in Orchards or Fields, 


provement of Land, all the profitable and 
practical ways are here directed to with all 
exactnels. 


And alſo the beſt DireQtions are given for making 
Liquors of ſeveral Sorts of Fruzt, 
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Hotwured Miatlter, 


Sir Sammel Grimfttn, | Bar. 


SIR, 

Tuce. the Nati hath 
g thought the following 
| Treatiſe worthy oe 
acceptance by taking off a 
large Impreſſion, I preſume 
to preſent this (with what 
Additions zt hath ) to you. 
[t is your Right, for in your 
time 7 compos'dat, ſo I ac- 
count all mine, And though 7 


ſpent ſome of it in this, / was 
A2, wel 


Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


well aſſured that to employ 
the ſpare-hours your bufmneſs 
allrw'd mein ſuch F:xerciles, 


was not diſagreeable to you, 
which did encourage therein. 


Honoured Sir, 
Your moſt Dutiful 
and Obedient Seryant. 


T. Langford. 
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READER. 


thor ſhall frighten any 
Man, that takes this Book 
up in his hands, I ſcarce 
look he ſhould read over the 
Title before he rezet it ; but 
then he muſt be content to be 
told the truth, that he doth not 
do well in it, becaule he doth he 
knows not what, and may do 
himſelf a greater diſcourteſie 
than he is aware. 

I think there are few Books 


of this kind extant, and of note, 


but I have read them, and been 
the better for it, and named 


A 3 ſome 


F the obſecurity of the Au- 


Th 


To the Reader. 


ſome of them ſometimes in what 
tollows; and will not detract 


from them any further, than to 


lay, I ſee no reaſon why for any 
of them, or all of them rogether, 
this may. not be acceptable, but 
much reaſon why it ſhould; and 
that's the chief thing I defere.the 
Reader may underſtand. þ;: 
I amnotfo fondly conceited of 
what F have here done, a$.to 
think there may not be "JIG that 
may know as much as is here (ajd 
of Planting without my telling 
them ; bur they muſt then know 
more than 1isto be found in Books 
already ; and I fancy too, ſome 
(even amongſt them ) may meet 
with fome things here of uſe, 
that they may never have taken 
notice of , though the Tract be 
calculated chicfly for young be- 
ginners, and iuch as are un- 
| e-tc&. 
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To the Reader. 


I ſhould not mention the con- 
yentence of the- {malneſs of the 
Volume, being thereby the more 


cheap and profitable, and of rea- 


dier ufe ; but that it may be no- 
ted, that ſome of the moſt ex- 
cellent Books of this kind arc 
in Folio, and therefore both dear 
and tedious: | And I will affirme 
that there is more thoice Objerva- 
tions in Mr. Evelins Calendarinm 
Hortenſe, and Mr. Gilberts Tra& of 
Flowers,then in ſeveral large Books 
of this Nature. There are others 
indeed not much bigger than this, 
but the one halt oft them, and 
ſometimes more, rather an hin- 
drance than a furtherance to a 
man that would ſet himſelf to 
work by them; for the Rules 
and Directions he 1s then. to go 
by, are almoſt loſt and {mothe- 
red among Moral, Myſtical, and 
Philoſophical Diſcourſes, Quptati- 


ons 


To the Reader. 


oxs-,- and ſometimes Whimſees, 
Crochets, and Legendary Tales, fo 
. that he that enquires into them 
finds himlelf in aH#60d; before ever 
het hath raiſed one Tree: And yetit 
-icems/moſt 'of thele Writers could 
not for their hearts forbear, (for 
ſome opinion of finenels and gay- 
ety'in chem ) but our they muſt 
come ; 'and_ they» did not amils, 
it they-intended their Books 'on- 
ly < for. the delight . of reading; 


but< certainly unadviſedly., it 


they” defigned them only for 
ule: : 

I have therefore pruned oft all 
ſuch ſuperfluous branches , and 
here ſhewed the plain Dunſtable 
way: to the propagating of all 
manner of Fruit-trees, without 
leadingthe learner chrough b#ſbes, 
and awilderneſs of Words, :to tire 
and looke. himlclt witha little di- 
yerl10n; 


AA [| 


To the Reader. 


I have been long acquainted 
with 'raifing Fruzt-trees, and I 
think have left out nothing con- 
ducible ro this end, | that is any 
where elle to be met with, and 
have added much more, and yet 
nothing but what 1s neceſlary to 
carry on this Art further, it not 
tully to perfection; having had it all 
along in my deſign, to guide 
the Planter in every the moſt 1z- 
nute particular, and in that order, 
that if he ſhould have ſome old 
experienced Maſter alwaysat his 
Elbow when any thing 15 to be 
done, he could not do 1t better, 
and be lets at a loſs. 

And I verily believe, nothing 
hath hindred Planting more a- 
mong us than this, That Books 
are no more- curious to acquaint 
People 1n every circumſtance that 
i5sneedtul to a due condud of this 
buſineſs ; and theretore for want 


of 


To the Redder. 

of ſome ſlight obſervations in ap- 
pearance, but of great conſequence 
in reality, ſome very mach dif- 
poled this way, meeting with un- 
expected and frequent diſappoint- 
ments, have knockt off before 
they have well begun, and then 
fallen to thinking that the vaſt 
:mprovement of Land -by Plant- 
ing, is bat ſuch a kind of calk; as 
that, of the - Philoſophers Stone, 
goodly Words but no Wooll. 

' * The manner of exprefiion F 
have. uſed 1s plain, I have ab- 
ſtained careiully from , all, hard 
words, as | Judging..it to much 
more purpole to be. underſtood 
by.a Plow-man, than commend- 
ed by a Scholag. + 


And becauſe I find Greens to' 


be: not only very ornamental in 
Gardens and Avenues, but af- 
tected by the Curious, I have in 
this Edition added a compleat 
4 Trad 
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| Traf of them, TI ain ſure ſuch 


as hath nor yet appeared 1n 
Print. ; 

And lo ſhall ſay no more, but 
that it this be not enough to dil- 
pole him that knows of it, to 
read this Book, it will be to as 
little purpoſe to ſay ten rimes 
more. Farcwcl!. 
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Mr. Chifnel. 


Have read the Treatiſe of Fruit- 
trees, &c. which you lately 


put into my hand, and find the 


intire Myſtery ſo generouſly diſco- 
ver d from its very Rudiments, 
to its full perfeSlion ; that (with 
the ingenious and expertenced 
Author ) as I know of nothing ex- 
tant which exceeds it, jo nor do 1 
of any thing which needs be added 
to it, TheGentleman wall by thzs 
ree communication much oblige the 
whole Nation, and therefore needs 


not the ſuffrage of 


Your humble Servant, 


7. EVELIN. 


TO 


To his Worthy Friehd 


Mr. Langford, &: 


Ha? the Time, wherein the fertile Earth 
|| Uncultivated and: untiPd, bronght forth 
All that would pleaſe our Palate or our ſight, 


And gratifie each curious Appetite. 

No antecedent labour griv'd her Womb 

But freely did the eafie iflue come, 

Till for man's ſake ſhe did receive a Curſe 
And ſince wants both a Midwife and a Nurſe. 
Now Art muſt firſt the barren foil prepare, 
And the well choſen ſeed, diſpoſe with care, 
:Fhis done, tis hard to bring the Sced to Birth 
If Midwifes skill help not the labouring Earth, 
And if the Iſſue be brought forth alive, 


We ſcarce can make the tender produ@ thrive, 


But you my Freind by kind inſtruQtions ſhew 
A'method eaſte and ſuccesful too ; 

How with ſome little care to meliorate 

Onr very unhappy, but deſerved fate ; 

F' don't pretend and therefore would not ſeem 
To pre-ingage the Readers good Eſteem, 
Fhat tas is needleſs, for your 12bours claim 


And have already acquir d a worthy name. 
-% 


I am 


] am told the thing's well done, believe it too 
For't has before appear'd to publick view : 
} have nothing more to add but only this 
To thank you for your profitable piece, 
Whereby I am taught to improve a future ſpote 
Of Earth, when ever it ſhall be my Lot. 

The beſt of Poets ſhould ſing forth your praiſe ; 
For you it 1s that give to them their Bays : 

The Crowns they wear y-n teach 'em how to raiſe. 
However | thank you, Sir, who am no Poet, 

And take this oppertunity to ſhew it. 
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The INTRODUCTION. 


Shewinz the reaſon why a Planter ſhould 
have a Nurſery of his own. Apa touch- 
ing buyins out of Nurſeries, 

CHAR 
Of the Seminary. 


Sect. 1. How the ground is to be ordered 

for the Seminary. 

Sect. 2. How Stones are to beſet. 

Sett. 3. Of ſetting Nuts. 

Sect. 4. How the ſowing of Seeds is to te 

. oraered, | 

Sect. 5. How to ſecure what's ſet or ſown 

from prejudice, 

Sect. 6. How to order theſe Plaxts when 
they are come up. 

Sect. 7. What kind of Stones and Seeds 
are to bz fet aud ſown to "nake proper 
Stocts for all kind of Frutt. 

B Sect. 


The Contents. 
Sect. 8. Other ways of raiſing Stocks. 
Sect. 9. ſpeedy way to raiſe OLONE- 
Fruit, for furniſhing wacancies of 4 
Wat, 


EAST - 3 


Obſervations concerning the raiſing of 
Stocks 1n the Seminary or el{ewhere. 


Sect. 1. Seeds and Stones produce not T rees 
that without graffine, &Cc. will bear the 


Jame Fruit as that out of which they 


were taken. 

Sect. 2. CConcernins Stocks for Peaches, 
Apricocks, Neftarines, and Plums. 

Sect. 3. Of Stocks for Cherry-1 rees: 

Sect. 4. The Scion that is 2raffed,&C.mmuil 
have ſome azreement in aature with the 
Sy ock . 

Sect. 5. Stocks may contribut e ſomething 10 
the bettering of the Fruit. 

Sect. 6. That Crab-kermels yield beſt Stocks 
for Orchards ani Fields, yet Apple- 
kernels xe of ſpecial uſe 

Sect, 7. 4 Diſcourje of the [ympathy be- 
twixt the pitt of a Tree and the kernels 
of its Fruits, 


CHAP. 
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C HA F;: EL 
Ot Tranſplanting the Seedlings. 
Sect. n. Of what growth the Seedlings muſt 


be before they are removed into the Nar- 
ſery, and how they and the ſoil for them 
muſt be ordered. 

Set. 2. In what Order and Manner they 
are to be ſet at this Yemoval, ana how 
to be ordered. 

Sect. 3. Some difference to be obſerved 
about Stocks to be ſet in Fields, and how 
all thoſe youre Stocks are to be areſſed 


ap, 
CHAT = 
Of Inoculating. 
Sect. 1. Theway of Tnocalating deſcribed. 


Sect. 2. Of the different ways of Inocula- 
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CHAP: Y. 
Obſervations concerning Inoculating. 


SeQ. 1. Several neceſſary thinss to be ob- 
ſerved about Tnoculating, 

Sect. 2. How high aboveground the Stocks 
are to be Tnoculated, and the proper Size. 

Sect. 3. Of Buds that are to be inoculated, 
and when Tnoculation is tobe uſed rather 
than Graffing. 

Sect. 4. Realons why Inoculat img is to be 
preferred before Graffing, where it may 
be uſed. 

Sect. 5. hat time of the day is bet for 


Inoculating, 


ES 447 YL. 
Of the ſeveral ways of Grafting. 


Sett.1., of Slicing or Packing. 

Scct. 2. of Grafins in the bark, and the 

reaſon wiy theſe two are the beſt ways of 

r fling. 

Ct. 3. Of Whip graffins, 

\- : Of Siae- grafſing, 

Ct. 6. Of CGraffng in the Cleft. 

ct. 6, Of G; -affiz by Approach. 
CHAP, 
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C H A F.. 
Obſervations concerning Grafhng. 


Sect. 1. What bigneſs Stocks are to be of at 
Graffing. 

Sect. 2. the choice of Scions, or 
Graffs, ana time of cutting them. 

Sect. 3. Of the time of Graffing. 

Sect. 4. Of cutting of Graffs, and ordering 
them before Graffing. 

Sea. 5. About the joynt in a Graff or Scion, 
wa, Gs high Sacks are to be graffed 
above ground. 

Sect. 6. What courſe may be taken to know 
readily of what kind every Tree is, 


CHAT. RE 
Of Planting Wall-Fruit. 


Sect. 1. The beſt time to remove youn? 
Trees after Graffung ana inoculating. 

Sect. 2. Of preparing the ground for Wall. 
fruit, and what diſtance is to be obſer- 
ved in ſetting ſuch Trees, 

Seft. 3. How to temper the Soil for thew, 
= to T7 their roots in holes they ) 
are to e ſet i In, 
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Sect, 4. How to order a Tree in ſpreading 

 # upon a Wall. 

Se. 5. The roots are ſometimes to be bared, 

' and the ſoil about them recruited. 

Set. 6. How the ſoil for theſe, or other 

' Trees is to be amended, 

Set. 7. How torenew old Trees. 

Sett. q Direttions what Walls are proper 
for each kind of Fruit. 


Set. 9. Inſtructions about making the 
Wall. 


CHAP. IX. 
Concerning Dyart-Trees. 


Sect.. 1. The advantage of Dwarf-trees. 

Sect. 2. Stocks for Dwarf-Pear-I rees. 

Sect. 3. What Stocks are beſt for Dyart- 
 Apple-trees, | 

Set. 4. What things are to be obſerved in 
getting and ordering Cuttings that are 
to be ſet for Stocks, 

Sect. 5. How they may be helped to roots 
by Circumpoſition, 

Set, 6. Other ways to raiſe Stocks for 
Dwarf-trees. 

Set. 7. Of raiſing them of Sackers. 

Sect. 8. How to raiſe Stocks for Cherrics 


and Plums, 


Set . 9. 
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Set. 9. How to order the heads of Dwarf- 


Irees. 

Set. 10.. Coaling-hedges and Trees may be 
raiſed from the Cuttings only of ſuch 
Trees whoſe Cuttings will grow. 
Codlings and Moils may be greffed on 

Crab-ſtocks. 


CHAT © 
Of Planting an Orchard. 


Se.*. I. How to chooſe ground for an Or- 
chard, 

Sect. 2. Directions how to qualifie that 
ground. when it is not of it ſelf ( as dt- 
vers ways it may n9t be) fit for Planting. 

Sect. 3. How az uneven ground ts to be or- 
dered in Planting. 

Sect. 4. The time and manner of ordering 
Irees in planting an Orchard. 

Sect. 5. How long they remain in the 
Nurſery after Graffing before they are 
tranſplanted. 

ect. 6, Of the diſtance theſe Trees ought 
to be ſet at one from another. 

Set. 7. Whether old Trees or young are fit- 
ter to be tranſplanted, and how to order 
old ones at ſuch a time. 

Set. 8. What order theſe Trees are to be 
ſet iz, B 4 gect. 9. 
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Sect. 9. Concerning the fence for an Orchard, 
Sect. 10. Concerning Pruning of Orchard- 
trees. 


Sett. 11. The oil about their roots. muſt 
ever after be kept in good heart. © 


| Belt. 12. The diſtributing ſeveral kinas of 


F ruit-Trees iz and about any Orchard. 
EMSZE IL 
Of Planting in Fields. 


Sect. 1. Exceptions again Plantins in 
Fields acboed _ ; 
Set. 2. Reaſons to ſhew it's profitable to 

plant Pear-T rees in Fields, 
Sect. J. Seven ways. 
The firſt, By planting in whole Fields. 
Sect. 4. A ſecond way of planting in Fzelas, 
where au account is given how ſuch Trees 
may beſt be fenced. 
Sect. 5. The third, By doing ut mear 
Heazes, | 
The Advantages, 
The Diſtance. 
Where not 200d. 
Sect. '0, The Fourth, Iz Heages. 
Sect. 7. The Fifth, By Cattives. 


Of choice, and ordering them for that 


' purpoſe. 
Sett, 8, 
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Set. 8. The Sixth, By /ong Crab-ſtocks. 


Advantage. 
Diſadvantages. 
Sect. 9. The Seventh, By Graffing old 
Crab-trees, 
Diredions therein, 
Of doing it mm the Cleft or Bark, with 
 Jome difference from graffins ſmall 
Stocks ia the bark. 
Directions to prevent the breaking 
_ out of the Scions ;, | | 


And for pruning the bodies. 
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Ot rhe Annoyances about Fruit-trees : 
and of ſome miſtakes in planting and 
ordering them. 


Sed. 1. To prevent Moſs andCanker,&c. 

Sect. 2, To preferve Trees from Hares, or 
Rabbets., 

Sc. 3. Againſt Ants or Piſmires. 

Sect. 4. Of Moles, Water-Rats, Smakes, 
 Emets or Askers. 

Sect. 5. To prevent Blaſting, Caterpillers, 
Snatts, &C. 

Sect. 6. Of reftifying ſome miſtakes com- 
monly prattis'd by Planters. 
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CHAP. XIL 


Some particulars about raiſing fome 
kinds of Fruit-trees. 


Sect. 1. Direttions about planting Vines. 

Sect. 2. Of the Soil aud manner of propag a- 
ting them and renewing old Vines. 

Sect. 3. Of Pruning them. 

Sect. 4. Concerning Vineyards. 

Sect. 5. Of planting Fig-trees. 

Sect. 6. Of raiſing Quince-trees. 

Sect. 7. Of propagating the Medlar and 
Serviſe-tree. 

Sect. 8. Of Walnut-trees. 

Sect. 9. Of raiſing Mulberry-trees, Gooſ- 
berries, Currans, Barberrics, and Rasber- 
Ties. 


CHAP. XIV. 


of the ſeveral kinds of Fruits. 


Sect. 1. That it*s convenient to have varie- 
ty of Frutt. 

Sect. 2. Of ſeveral ſorts of Peaches. 

Sect. 3. Of Nettarines. 

Sect. 4. Of Apricocks, 

Sect. 5. Of Plums. 


Sect. 6. 


Sect 
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. 6. Of Cherries. 
. 7. Of Grapes. 
. 8. Of Pears. 

. 9. Of Apples. 


. Io. Of Quinces. 


11. Of Walnuts, Cheſtnuts, Fit- 


beards, &c. 
Sect. 
Sett. 


12. Of Figs, Medlars, and Serviſes. 
1 3. Of Mulberries, Goosberries, Cur- 


rans, Rasberries and Barberries. 
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Of gathering Fruit, and making ſeveral 


Sect. 


ſorts of liquors. 


1. Of gathering Fruit and ordering 


them in keeping. 


Sect. 
Sect. 
Sect. 
Sect. 
Seft. 
Sect. 
Sect. 
Sect. 
Sect. 


2. Of a Ladder. 

Of a Mall. 

Of Syaer. 

Of Perry. 

Of Rasberry Wine. 
Of Curran Wine. 
Of Apricock Wie. 
9. Of Goosberry Wine. 


10. Another way to make any of the 
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three laſt ſorts of Wine, and Sherry. 


Sect. 
Sect. 


I1. Sherry and Goosberry Branaj. 
12. Of liquors extrattedout of trees. 


Sect. 13. 
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Set. 13. Of Vinegar or Brandy extracted 
out of Syaer. 
Set. 14. Of Elder-berry Wine. 


C H A P. XVI. 
Of Greens and Green-Houſes. 


SeRt. 1. Arn introduttion,and general Rules 
for raiſing Greens. 

Set. 2. By Suckers or Off-ſets. 

Set. 3. By Layers. 

Set. 4. By Cuttings or Slips. 

Set. 5. Of Green-houſes. 

Sect.6. Of a Green-houſe ſunk inthe ground, 

Set. 7. Some general Rales for ordering 
Greens. 


CH AP. XYVIIL, 
Of ſeveral Plants in Particular, 


Sect. 1. Of Oranges and Limon-trees, from 
Seeds and ordering them. 

© Seft. 2. Of buying 1 rees as they come from 
beyond Sea. 

Sect. 3. Of preparing Earth for the Pots,or 


Caſes. 


Sect. 4. 
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Sect. 4. Of Pruning. 

Sect. 5. Of Bays and Lawrels. 

Sect. 6. Of Holly and Tew. 

Sect. 7. Of Cypreſs and Juniper. 
Set. 8. Of the Firr and Pine-Tree. 


An aditional Account of them by an 
Eminent Gardiner. 


cect. 9. Of Phyllirea and Alaternus. 
The Concluſion. 
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IN TRODUC TION. 


Aving undertaken in this Book 
H to publiſh all neceſſary Dire- 
| ctions concerning Plating, the 
firſt ſtep 1 am to take, (to proceed 
in que order) 1s to give in{truttions 
about Seminaries, and Nurſeries, where- 
in young Plaxts are to be raiſed and 
cheriſhed in their Infancy. 

And becauſe men are generally 
(through ignorance) ſo indifferent whe- 
ther they have theſe of their own or 
no; becauſe for a little Money they 
can have Plazts from others ready 
brought up to their hands ; therefore 
I ſhall here 1n the firſt place preſent 
{uch with reaſons, that I ſuppoſe can- 
not but make them of -the fame mind, 
that I am my ſelf, Thar irs far betrer 
ro have them of their own bringing 
up, and to have Seminaries and N'urſe- 
res of their own tor this purpoſe. 

1. Becauſe this way a Man ſhall be 
{ure to meet with no failure, either in 
the kind or goodneſs of his Trees, and 
Frait ; in both which he ſhall be often 

G112p- 
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diſappointed, if he have his Trees upon. 


truit trom others, who make a Trade of 
ſelling them, and are therefore many 
times incurions in raiſing them, and in- 
ſtead of the right kind (if they can get 
any thing by it) will nor ſtickto par 
him off with another. | 

2. The trouble and expence of buying 
young Plants, and getting them home, 
(many times from places very remote)and 
the prejadice they often receive in the 
carriage, will be wholly prevented. 

3- This waya Man ſhall withalmoft 
the ſame labour and charge, both tur- 
niſh himſelf ſufficiently,and have fo ma- 
ny more as to defray the charge he may 
be at about it, if he will ſell them, or 
to gratifie his Friends if he had rather be- 
{tow them. _ | 

4. He will this way be provided with 
Stocks for Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
andall choice Wall-fruit raiſed from Ker- 
els and Stones of Fruit : which are 1in- 
comparably better than Stocks procure! 
any other way. | 

The means ſome uſe to furniſh them- 
ſelves with Stocks tor Apple-trees 1s, by 
getting young Crab-trees out of Heages, 
rough Grounds and Woods; and with 
Stocks for Pears, Plums, and Cherries by 

| Suckers 
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Sachers ſpringing from the Roots of old 


- Trees of thoſe kinds; but there is much 


to be ſaid againſt both courſes, 

Againſt uſing thoſe Crab-rrees got out 
of 1/ood;, Fc. there lie theſe Objections. 

1. The workmen in gettihg them 
break ſome, and hurt others of the prin- 
cipal Roots; and it ſometimes falls out 
that they have been cut down, and 
{ſprung up again out of the remaining 
ſtump, or otherwiſe hurt, which though 
not caſily diſcerned becauſe skinned 0- 
ver, yet will bea prejudice to them for 
ever. 

2. Many of the Stocks ſo got out of 
Woods, and Hedzes, have for want of 
room, and by reaſon of ſhades, and the 
droping of other trees about them, been 
check't and baffled in their growth, and 
{o become crooked, ſcabby, ill grown, 
rough, and unkindly, and never like to 
make good Trees. 

2. Some that furniſh themſelves this 
way with Stocks, chooſe ſuch as are lar- 
geſt, and thoſe having for the molt part 
thick and hard hart, and old roots, come 
on but {tJowly when they areremoved to 
make Apple-trees. 

4. If theſe Socks be not graffed very 
low (and if chey are, a years growth or 

LWO 
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two will be loſt) they will put forth 


branches of their ownevery year in f{uch 
abundance, that without conſtant pru- 
ning of them off, the graffs will be in 
danger of being ſtarved. 

5. A Better advantage may be made 
of Crab-trees in Hedge-rows and rough 
grounds, by grafhng them where they 
are, (as you ſhall be hereafter direted) 
where they will thrive better. 

There 1s but one {cruple (that I can 
foreſee) that can here be ſtarted ; and 
that is, that a man cannot- be furniſhed 
with Trees of a good largeneſs to bear fo 
ſoon by ftocks raited by Keraels and 
Stones, as by either thoſe gotten out of 
Woods, &«. or thoſe raiſed by Suckers, 
that may be of ſeveral years growth be- 
fore theyare made uſe of. 

To this I anſwer, "That if at the ſame 
time that you get Crab-rree-ſtocks, (of 
fix or ſeven years growth) out of the 
IA”ood, or Suckers, and {et them 1n order 
to be graffed, you ſow Kernels and 
Stones , the Stocks and Suckers you fo 
graft, for ſix or eight years may continue 
larger and bigger than the Trees that 
come of Kernels and Stores ; but yer 
theſe leſſer Trees ſhall ſo ger ground of 
the other, that by the zexth or twelfth 


| year 
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year the Apple-trees and Pear-trees, and 
much ſooner Stoxe-fruit=trees ſhall have 
overtaken them. 

And as to the way of raiſing Stocks for 
Pears, Plums, and Cherries by Suckers, it 
15 to be noted, that 'Trees fo raiſed will 
beever apt to caſt up ſuch Suckers them- 
ſelves; and ſuch asdo, are feldom found 
to be good bearing Trees, by reaſon they 
expend their Sap {o much that way. 

Nevertheleſs they may be uſetul#for 
Wall-fruit and Dwarf-trees, as you will 
ſee hereafter in a peculiar Chapter. 

And laſtly againſt both theſe ways of 
furniſhing a mans felt with the afore- 
mention'd Szocks there 1s this to be ſaid, 
That a man ſhall not without great 
charge and difficulty ftore himſelf with 
as many as he may delire, and many 
of them will prove bad and miſcarry, 
whereas from Kernels the charge is in- 
conſiderable, and plenty may be had, 
that will almoſt all be fit for uſe. 

Yet this I ought to ſay in favour of 
buying out of Narſertes. 

1. Thereby a great deal of time is 
gain'd by the Planter (vzz.) ſeven or 
eight years in Staxdard-trees, and four 
or five in Wall and Dwarf-trees ; which 
1s very conſiderable. 
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2. It will be very difficult- for a 
Planter to be furniſht with many good 
iorts of Fruit, and of what kind he may 
defireany where elie,ſo eafic and fully as *» 
there. And I think no one can be better *' 
turniſh'd than they may by their Maje- 

{ties Gardner and Mr. Wiſe, who 
have a Nurſery at. Brampton Park near 
Kenſington, the Soil whereof 15 not over 
exright with the Fat of London, f(i- 
tuate in a Sharp Arr , they are careful » 
in furniſhing the Buyers with ze | 
Kz:ds; and TI verily believe have al- #} 
ready the beſt Colleffion 1n England, ' 
and it will ftill be improv'd by new 
and ankrown Plants, &Cc. as to us, rom 
that famous Gardez(tor variety of Kzds 

in the known World) at the Cape of 
200d Hope. 
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CHANGE £ 
Of the Seminary. 


ECT. 1. Againſt the beginning, of 

October prepare Ground by digging 
= cleanſing it from weeds androors, ,Ma- 
king#the mo! 1very tine, choole not a wet 
or very /{iff- C/ay-lard,nor over rich with 
Daze, bur ſuch as being r of it felt good, 
you may make better only with a little 
mixture of very rotten dung , let it be 
fenced from { $ cold, as well as you 
can, fo that it be free from ſhade, and 
dropings of Trees. 


Of ordering 
tne Ground. 


Sect. 2. When you ſet Stones,(W Iuch of ſetting 
if they be Stoxes of Fruit ſoon ripe, you Stones: 


mult keep in ſand till Ofober) do it by 
a Line, pricking holes about a hands 

breadth diftance one from anothe zr,and 
then pur in the Srozes, about three in- 
ches deep with the ſharpend uppermolt; 
when one row 1s finiſhed remove your 
Line a foot turther, and ſer another row 
in the lame manner ; bur let your third 
row be about two foot diſtant from the ſe- 

coxd,that you may have liberty to go be- 
tWixt every io rows to weed, Fc. and 
GS-2 ns 


Of ſeting 
Nuts. 


Of Seeds or 
Kernels. 


Of providing 
tem. | 


Of ſowing 
thim 
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{o proceed to ſet as many as you have a 
mind ; poſſibly ſome of theſe Stones may 
not come uptill the ſecond ſpring after 
they are ſet, and may not deceive you 
if you then expet them. 

Seft. 3. After the ſame manner you 
areto {et all kind of Nats : but becauſe 
it's neceſſary that your young Walnut- 
trees and Cheſnut-trees ſhould groyy lon- 
ger 1n your Seed-plot than Sroze-frut, 
before they will be fit to be removed to 
the place they are to ſpend their lives in, 
you mult ſet them at much further di- 
ſtance, that they may have more room 
to grow big without hurting one ano- 
ther, 

SefF. 4. Toraile Stocks from Seeds or 
Kernels of Apples, Crabs, or Pears(cach 
of which ſorts are to be ſowed by them- 
ſelves) you mult thus go to work. 

When either you, or any Neighbour 
hath made Syder, Verjuice,or Perry, take 
the Muſt (or as ſome call it the Pouz) 
which 1s the ſubſtance of the Fruzt after 
the jazce 1s preſſed out, the ſame day or 
the next day after, before it heats, and 
with a r:ad!e fift out the Seeds on a clean 
floor or cloth, and thefe you muſt fow 
( as foon as you can conveniently) upon 


beds of very fine Earth, very thick, for 


{ome 


— 
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ſome being bruiſed in the grinding, or 
pounding the Fruit, and others, not be- 
ing ripe,many never come up ; then ſift 
»0ld upon them about two fingers 
breadth in thickneſs: this way is much 
better than to ſow the ſeeds with the 
Maſt or Pouz together, (as ſome do)be- 
cauſe the Maſt will heatthem, and _ 
of the Seeds will patrefie, and others will 
not be able to roo, orſh99t up, becaule 
they are ſo impriſoned in that dry and 
tough ſtuffclinging about them. 

'The Beds of Earth youſow them on 
may be made about two foot in breadth, 
with a good diſtance between the beds 
that you may the better come at to weed 
them, and draw them up as you have 
occation. 

Ject, Go To keep Fowls or Birds from of ſecuring 
tcraping them up, lay ſome whzite-thory them from 
on the beds till the Ground be wel 
tetled. 

Some cover the beds with Ferz or 
Straw to keep them warm in the Win- 
ter, which may not do amutis ; but then 
it ought to be take off when the Spring 
| approacheth. | 
| If Moles or Mice get in, (which you 
| will diſcover eaſily, (the Mace leaving 


ſhells of the Seeds on the top of the 
G4 beds ) 


prejudice, 


:10 


Ordering the 
Seed beds. 


Waicriing. 


The proper 
Sceds for 
$r0cxs. 
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beds) they muſt be deſtroyed. For Mice 
therefore he Poyſon, or Oatmeal mixt 
with pounded Glaſs, and Butter, and 
caſt bits of it upon the beds: or ſer tra Ps 
for the Mice and Moles, better known 
than deſcribed. 

Sect. 6. Thenext ſpring you will ſec 
theſe Stones and Seeds come up plenti- 
fully ; firſt the diſhmilar lcaves,almolt of 
the ſhape of the Kernel {plit in two,and 
from betwixt them will the ſtem put 
forth;keep themclean from weeds all the 
year, which muit be ptucked up while 
they are young, leſt if they get root, in 
drawing them up vou root up the ſeed- 
lings with them. 

Theſe weeds and {uch as are pluckt up 
any where eiſe, thrown up into a heap 
will rot,and become very good Manur "ut 
but this ſhould bebefore they: TC ſeeded, 
for then the Manure made of rhem will 
be apt to make the ground it 1s cait up- 
on more” lubjet to Weeds. 

It a we time happen, vou may {ome- 
times in the Summer water the beds. 

Seft. 7. To furniſh your ſelf with a 
competent variety of Stocks tor the feve- 
ral ſorts of Frutt-:rees, your Sem:#ary 15 
to be ſtored with theſe following ; ſuch 
as come of Peacl-/ones, Plum- fone, 

Cher # bop 
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Cherry-/tones, Apple-kernels , Crab-kernels, 
and Pear-kerxels; and from Nuts you 
raiſe your Nut-trees. 

Peach-ſtones are to yield you Stocks —_ kind of 
for Peaches and Nettarines ; Plum-ſtones, 
Stocks for Peaches Nettarines; Apricocks, 
and Plums ; Cherry-ſtones , Stocks for 
Cherries ; Seeds of Apples and Crabs pro- 
duce Srocks for Apple-trees ; and laſtly 

the Seeds of Pears yield Stocks for Pear- 
FYees. 

Sect. 8. There are likewiſe {ome 0- Other ways 
ther ways to be furniſhed with Stocks, *9 raileStocks 
and which you ſhall find hereafter are 
in ſome caſes to be made uſe of, that is, 
tor Pears, Plums, and Cherries by Suck- Suckers. 
ers ſpringing out of the roots of Trecsof 

the fame kind, and for ſeveral ſorts of 
Apples and Pears by Cuttings of Apple- carings. 
trees and Quince-trees : which TI here 
intimate, becauſe Stocks thus raiſed are 
ſametimes brought up in Nurſeries;bur 
the full directions about themare g1Ven 
in the Chapter of Dwarf-trees. 

Mr. Evelyy faith ,the end ot roots that Primings of 

are cut off irom young trees, taken up Reots. 

to be Traſplanted, and {et in beds of 

gc0d Earth, will ſhoot forthrops, and 
become good Stocks, Such may ery 
tor Dwar t=trecs, or for Walls. | 

And 
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And I have heardan Ingenious perſon 
ſpeak of inoculating Buds on the ſmall 
roots of great trees that grow at fartheſt 
diftance from the Bodies, and after a 
years growth to cut off the root, about 
a foot in length, with the new ſhoot 
growtng upon it, and tranſplant itz be- 
cauſe a Tree will be ſooner raiſed thus 
than from a Sced or Store. 

In caſe of an exigent for a Stock or 
two, this way may be practiſed, but it 
would be found too troubleſome for 
general uſe. 

SeF.9. But if you deſire to raiſe ſome 
Wall-fruit-trees ſpeedily, for furniſhing 
ſome vacancies in the Wall, and would 
be ſo fare ofthe kind of Fruit, that you 
will not truſt to a Nurſery Mans (clling, 
you may fet ſome Peach-ſtoxes in ſore old 
baskee f1Þd with Earth 4 or 5 in a bas- 
ket, and where feveral come up (when 
very young) draw up all but one that 
ts ikely ro grow beſt : Some of theſe 
you may potlibly Inoculate the ſame 
year, or at fartheſt the year afcerall of 
them : when you fee the bud taken, in 
the Winter following cut oft the 
head, and (et the basket with the Tree 
rt it, in the vacant places, by opening 
the ground and letting in the basket, [5 

Cl- 
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ſetting in Earth about it 3 The basket 
will rot, and roots get through it, ſo 
that it will be no hindrance to the 
Tree's growth, and the chief advantage 
1s that the Tree hath not the lett and 
hindrance as others have by removing, 
never being taken out of the Earth it 
was ſet in, Leſt any caſualty hit off 
the Bud in removing, or againſt the 
Wall, you may if you pleaſe not ſer 
the basket till the year after the Bud 
that was inoculated is ſhot forth. 

Or to haſten the furniſhing the Wall 
Cif you have none ready grown in a 
Nurſery nor are willing to buy, alt 
that no impediment hinder) you miy 
ſet Stones by the Wall fide in the Bor- 
ders, and there inoculate them, and 
after let ſtand what you pleaſe, and re- 
move the reſt ; In both thoſe yon will 
find diredons of inoculating and more 
tally ordering them in the 4th and fifth 
Chapters. : 
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CH A P. II. 


Obſervations concerning the raiſing | 
of Stocks in the Seminary, or elſe- | 
where. 


Seeds produce ECT. 1. Seeds or Stones of Fruits 
aot their own \ J gathered from Trees that have been 
; graffed or inoculated on Stocks of different | 
kinds from the Scions,produce of them. | 
ſelves,{ not being graffed or izoculated ) 
n9t the ſame Fruit as that was from | 
whence the Seed or Stone came, but a 
different, and moſt commonly a worſe. 
The Stozes of Peaches produce Trees 
that will bear Peaches, ſometimes better 
than the Peaches out of which the Stones 
were taken,although thoſe Peaches grew | 
upon a Tree that was inoculated on a | 
Plum : And therefore ſome Gardiners by | 
ſetting many Stones of the Newvingtor 
Peach , have tound ſome among the 
Trees come up from them, to bear a 
fruit rather improved than worſe 5 and 
by giving it a new Name, and inoculativg | 
from it, have made good gain of it. 
But this 1s nor a practice for every prt- 
vate 
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vate perſon 5 becauſe Peach-trees fo rail- 
ed, will be longer before they bear 
fruit, than thoſe which are inoculated ; 

” and becauſe he muſt run the hazard of 
4 | filling great part of his wal/ with theſe 
- | Peach-trees thus raiſed from Stones, and 

not one it may be 1n many prove any 
thing extraordinary, and the reſt of no 
uſe unleſs for Stocks, aſter he hath wait- 
ed ſeveral years to ſee what Fruit they 
will bear. 

Sed. 2. It 1s controverted amongſt of Stocks for 
men of this Profe 104 , Whether Stocks Peaches. 
from Peach-ſtones are beſt to inoculate 
Peaches upon ©: both (1des have their pe- 
culiar advantages, which I ſhall here 
ſet down, and leave every man to lus 
choice. 

Stocks from Peach ſtones will be ſooner peach Gones, 
ready to inoculate, and the buds will 
take very ſure, that are 7oculated into 
' them; but they muſt be carefully and 
| tenderly uſed in the removal, and muſt 

not be expected to make long laſting 

Trees. 

Stocks from Plum-ftones and budded Plum-ſtones. 
with a Peach will rake a more firm and 
| laſting Peach tree x; and fuch as will bear 
Fruit well. 


| There. 
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Therefore rather raiſe Stocks for 
Peaches, Ne&arines, Apricocks,and Plums 
from Stones of the Wheat plum, which 1s 
a White-plum ripe m Auguſt (if you can 
have them,). or in want of them from 
the Stones of the White-pear- plum,which 
is generally commended and uſed, or of | 
other good White-plum,whoſe Tree puts 
forth large ſhoots or branches. If you are 
not ſufficiently furniſhed with Stozes of 
theſe White-plums,you may for Apricocks 
and Plums raiſe Stocks trom the Stones of 
the Myſcle-plum , the ' Black-pear-plum, 
Primordian, or any other Black or Red- 
plum of free growth. | 

And iVsa way much commended, firft 
toinoculatean Apricock very low on ſuch 
Plum ſtocks, and then after a years 
growth, inoculatea Peach or a Nedarine 
on it; only this way there will be 
two years loſs of time, and take notice 
that the Red-Roman NeFTarine will hard- 
ly take on a Plyum-ſtock any other way, 

The Suckers likewiſe from the roots of 
the White-plum before mentioned make 
Stocks for the Fruit ſpoken of in this 
SeFtion. I 

SeF. 3. Stocks for Cherry-trees are 
raiſed from Cherry-ſtones, ſer or ſowed, 
or young wild Cherry trees got out of 
Woods, 


- 
| 
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WWoods.ec. or Suckers from the common 
harſh red Cherry. The wild Stocks make 
large handſome Standard-trees, but 
though graffed with a good kind, do not 
bear Fruit fo plentifully in many Coun- 
tries, as the Suckers of the red being 
graffed do, which laſtalſo are fitteſt to 
graff Cherries on for Wall or Dwarf-trees 
being of much ſmaller growth than 
thoſe of the wild kind are. 


Se&..4. It's plain all Stocks and Scions Scion and 
(that will proſper when they are joyned Stk =ait 


togetherJare congenerons, and related in 
ſome degree of athinity; I have tryed a 
Ne&arine on a Horſe-Plum and it failed; 
on the very ſame Stock an Apricock grew 
very faſt. [ have alſo inoculated a Aprj. 
cock on a courle Black-pluze (known in 
ſome Countries by the name of the Laze- 
was-plum) and it took well, and bore a 
good Fruit. I have inoculated Pears up- 
on a Hawthorn or White-thorn, and it 
hath taken very well, but the growth 
was {o imall.it's not worth the practice. 
A Pear graffed on a Wicky-berry-tree 
grew very well, buton the Hazel or Nut- 
tree it fail'd. I have tryed the inocula- 
ting buds of Walnut-trees apon Aſh-trees 
to haſten the raiſing Trees, but not one 
of many{that I tryed )came to any thing, 


N.r. 


reg, 
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Mr. Evelyn reports it from one, that ſaid, | 
he had 1t to ſhew, that a white Apple | 
graffed upon an Elm did grow and bear 
a read Apple. 
Cherries graffed on Plum-trees will not 
proſper long, nor Plams on Cherries 3 
neither do Apples ON Pears, nor Pears f; 
upon Apples. 
Stocks may SeF. 5. Ir is an Aſſertionof my Lord 
meliorate Bacon 1n his Nataral Hiſtory, cent. 5. Ex- 
the Fruit, per. 4.52. That Graffing aorh wmeliorate 
Fruit ; and I have heard that the Gold- | 
en-renating was the Fruit of a Scion of | 
an Apple-tree graffed by his direction on 
an Apple-tree, and thence had its name 
as being 1n a manner born again. 
But mere Grafſing doth not Letter the | 
Fruit at all, asit you graff a Scion upon 
the ſame Tree you took it from, the 
Fruit will be the ſame, without any the | 
lea(t alteration from what the Tree bore 
before it was fo graffed. 
But it 1s a harder queſtion to refolve, | 
if you graffa Scion on a Stock diff. ring 
from it in kind, whether the Fruit of 
this zew Tree will be any ting better | 
than the Fruit of the Tree from whence | 
the Scion w 9s taken, | 


T his 


c 
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This is by many held in the #egajzve3 
becaule (ſay they) the Stock, only con- 
veys food and nouriſhment to the Scion, 
and then when the Scion hath received tt, 
it converts 1t perfecly into 1ts own Na- 
ture; ſo that the Fruit which thisScion 
ſhalt bear, muſt be the very fame that 
the Tree bore irom which the Scion was 
taken, and neither better nor woric. 
But that the Scion doth thus perfectly 
tranſmute the juice 1t receives from the 
Stock into its own kind is not proved, 
neither (as I verily believe_) ever will ; 
and it may therefore prove for all that's 
ſaid to the contrary, that the Fruit may 
participate ſomething of the Nature of 
the Stock, and may fo far be made by it 
cither better or worſe 3 for ſuch an union 
as that of the Stock and as Grafiinnatural 
bodies 1s haruly conceivable without tome 
commixture of their Natures, and there 
are ſome reaſons trom Experience that 
make this probable 3; as, 

. The Seeds of a oraffed Tree take 
= after the Stock, and it 1s hard to 
conceive the Kernel ſhould participate 
ſo much of the Stock, and the Fruit te 
nothing influenced by it. 


D 2. Thoſe 


Crab Kernels 
beſt. 
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2. Thoſe that produce the beſt Fruit 
by their Stomes or Seeds, yet vary from 
the Fruit the ſeed or ove was taken ont 
of which in all likelyhood proceeds 
from the mixture of the quality of the 
ſtock, and Scion 1n that Tree the' ſton? 
came from, | 

3. It's manifeſt that amongſt Trees of 
one kind, in the ſame Orchard, you ſhall 
have ſome one of them bear better Fruit 
than any of the reit ſometimes; and 1 
know not whatto impute this excellency 
ro more prabably chiefly though therc 
may be ſome other cauſes tor it, than 
that the ſtocks they were grafted on 

might be Crab-trees that bore Crabs 
of ſeveral kinds, ſome better , ſome 
worle. | 

So that to conclude this diſcourſe, it 
cannot be amilsto be ſo far curious about 
the ſlocks you graff, 'as rather to chooe 
ſuch ſeeds'and ſtores to raiſe them from 
as come from Trees that bear the beſt 
fruit 1h their kind(it you can have them) 
than to take them at adventure. 

SeF. 6. In raifing Apple-irees for Or- 
chards or fields, whether for Cyder or 
baking, &c. the Crab-kernels are preferr'd 
before Apple-kernels, as yielding ſtocks 
more hardy, and fo better able to en- 

dure 
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d ure cold and courſe Land, and becauſe 
they ropt better and ſo will make larger 
Trees : Neither are ſome ſorts of Crabs fo 
contemptible a fruit as they are genera]- 
| Jy accounted for being gathered very 
[ ripe and kept a good while to mellow, 
+ ſome of them will make good Coder 3 
' and generally they yield a ſtrong Liquor: 
ſo that ſuch kind of Crab-flocks may ra- 
ther help to mend ſome Apples of weal; 
Juice than make them worlie, but the 
| reaſon before mentioned 1s the cauſe of 
| their choice beiore Apple Kernels. 

Yet where you cannot conveniently 
| be ſtored with Crab-kermels 5, Apple -hornels Pie kernel, 
| are not ſo much inferior to them, bur 
' they may well enough be made uſe of, 

(as they commonly arc) tor railtig ftrcks 

to gratt Apples upon. 
| And concernmmng tne ſeeds ol 4; pples it's 
| to be obicrved, that although they PIO- 
| duce not Trees bearin; the ſame kind of 
' Apples as thofe the fecds were. had out 
| otz yet without gratting they will bring 
| forth a good b; ar h frat that may yKld 
good C 'vder : ang chus(i1 5 {11d ) WE CAMme 
by {ome UE Our be{t Cyder- Apples, 
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It you ſow the ſeeds of ſeveral ſorts 
of Apples mixt together, you would cer- 
tainly have fruit multiply'd into vart- 
ous kinds ; but yet perhaps find none 
better for Cyder than thoſe already 
known, nor ſo good.,and fuch Trees will 
be longer before they come to bear fruit 
than others that are graffed :- ſo that it 
would be but an unpleaſant Experiment 
to ſearch this way for a Cyder Apple to 
exceed all that have been before, b=caule 
the trtal would be fo tedious, and the 
labour 1n greateſt hkelyhood loft at laſt. 

Butif a man had a mind to raiſe a good 
new Fence about a Field he deſigns to in- 
cloſe, which he can keep tor four or five 
years together to bear Cors or Clover- 
graſs to mow, that Cattle may be ſo long 
kept out of y, he might doit rarcly well 
by ſowing Apple kernels of as many ſorts 
as he u1ll, on the top of anew made 
Ditch bank, making the dead Hedge (that 
1s uſually on the top of the bank )on the 
out (ide of the ditch to defend them. 

When they are grown up he may plaſh 
this Hedg, leaving at every four or five 
yards diſtance, one of the beſt Trees to 


grow up, which of themſelves will bear 


yoo Cyder fruit, or may be grafied to 
ar what pleaſcth the owner; and by this 
means 


A tn. te eta. as 
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means in a little time and with ſmall 
charge he ſhall have a frat: bearing and 
impregnable Hedge. 


*3 


SeF. 7. It's held by ſome, that the gee pich 


Kernel of the fruit hath a great depen- and Kernels, 


dence upon and ſympathy with the pith 
of the Tree, and that hol/ow-trees though 
they grow and bear fruit, yet that fruit 
hath few Kernels in it, and thoſe little 
better than withered busks. 

When I was a young Planter, I was 
once 1n want of Pear-ſtocks;an] made my 
complaint to an ancient pradiſer, a man of 
very good judgment in the opinion of 
thoſe that knew him, and he told me he 
had oft ſowed kernels of Pears and never 
could get any to grow - Yetl procured 
ſome Sceils of Pears from the Mil}, that 
were very ripe, and had ſtocks enough 
trom them, which makes me believe my 
friend took his kernels from a Tree that 
was hol/ow-hearted, asPear-trees are more 
ſubject to bethan any other ſruit-trees. 

[ mention this the rather, becaule it a 
Planter try any thing but once, and 
tail, he ſhould not be diſcouraged, and 
paricularly jn this; but it he can get ripe 
Seeds,(which will be then very black)and 
of a ſound Tree, he need not doubt the 
ſuccels. 

D 3 And 
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And to have plenty of ſtocks ſuch as 
are beſt for large ſtavdards for Orchards, 
or Fields, there 1s no better way of raiſ- 
ing them than by Kernels 3 with which 
a man can no way be plentifully and ea- 
fily provided, but at the time and place 
of making Perry,though he do ſend fome 
mules for them. 

I ſhall end this Chapter with this one 
Obſervation more, not unſuitable to what 
went before, and which I have met with 
veriffd more than once or twice 1n my 
own Experience, That there are ſome 
hollow fruit-trees that bear fruit ſo much 
more excellent than any of the ſame 
kind the owners have had, or could elfe- 
where meet with, that they have been 
very deſirous to propagate from them, 
but never could any manner of way raile 
young ones of thoſe old Trees.that would 
bear ſo good a fruit; which ſcems to 
infer that the fruit of a Tree may be the 
better tor the piths being conſum'd ; and 
if that be true, it muſt be ſo, be- 
cauſe the pitch conveys to the fruit a 


worſe ſort of juice than any other part of 


the Tree doth, and therefore being freed 
irom that infeftion by the Conſumption 
of the P3h,* the Fruit becomes more 
choice and delicate, And that the [th 

'3 
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is the conveyance of a conrſer, or other 
ſort of juice, 1srendred in ſome fortpro- 
bable, becauſe (ashath been before ob» 
ſerved) the Kernels of Fruit depend 
much upon the Pith, which elmoſt ne- 
ver produce ſuch good fruit as they come 
out of, and generally much worſe, 


CHAP. = 
Of Tranſplanting the Secalings. 
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mers growth 1n the Seed-plots, you Seed.ings. 
ought to draw up with your hand, ſuch 
of your Crab, Apple, or Pear-ſeedlings as 
you find grown abovea foot in height : 
and tranſplant them into your Narſery, 
and ler there{t remain 1n the Seed-plot 
til another yearz as for thoſe from 
Stones they need not be removed, but in- 
oculated in the Seminary, the ſtores being 
{ct at the diſtance aforeſaid. 
When they are drawn up, cut offthe ; 
Of dreflinz 


ſtde-ſpriggs from about .the top, and, 
the ſtrings from about the roots, and 


ſnip off the extremities, both of the top, 
that itmay not run too faſt upward,(but 
| D 4 the 


| ECT. 1. In Odober after one Sull- of removing 
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the body may grow in bigneſs,_) and of 
the tap or heart-root, that it may notrun 
diretly downward (leſt it run further 
than the good ſoil, but may be more apt 
to ſpread its Roots in breadth. 
of the foil Have beds ready prepared, of good 
; fertile dry Earth, not over rich, leſt up- 
on removal afterwards into a much 
worſe Soil (as for the moſt part Orchard 
and Field ground is) your Trees coming 
of a ſudden from ſuch delicate food, to 
ſuch courſe fare, pine away if they do 
not periſh; and this 1s but reaſonably 
thought to be the cauſe why many Trees 
bought out of Loxdor Nurſeries (which 
are vaſtly deep with fat, and rich ma- 
zure ) decay, or come on very poorly, 
when they are broughtinto the Country, 
Therefore upon evcry removal endea- 
vour to have Earth asgood, or better(to 
are next the roots) than that outof 
hich they were taken. | 
of ſetting ' Se@. 2. Letevery bed you make, for 
m, ſetting theſe Plants mn, be about two foot 
broad, leaving room betwixt each bed to 
walk and work about them, withour 
prejudicing the Plants : Set two fows a 
vot or more diſtance each from other 
on every bed, by drawing a line, and 
pricking holes a full foot aſunder 3 =" the 
TO oles 
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holes be ſo deep, that if the roots be not 
very long, you may ſet your Plants at 
leaſt two fingers breadth deeper in the 
ground than they grew in the Seed-plot, 
tloſe the mold about them, and if it be 
a very dry time, water them the ſame 
day, the better to ſettle the Earth about 
them. 

It you can get old Fearn (in ſome 
places called alſo Brakes ) or tor want of 
it Straw, or new Dung, cover the Beds 
with it, which will keep the roots warm 
in the Wizter, and preſerve them from 
overmuch heat in the Summer; if the 
land be any whit tif, this cover will 

--wmake it zxe/ow, and when rotten enrich 
it, and very much hinder the growth 
of weeds, which ought duly to be pluck'd 
up 3 and put new Fearn, ec. as the old 
Tots. 

Sed, 23. It any of theſe Plants ( 1n Of drefling 
the years folſowing_) ſhoot forth wpright, them. 
top them early in the year, it will make 
them grow bigger -bodied, and fo bc- 
come ſooner ready for graffing. 
| If you intend to raiſe any ſtocks, to py; Fietds. 
be {er out in Fields before they are graff- | 
ed, you need not #op them upon their 
firſt rexzoval, neither need you remove 
them, till they are grown high enough 
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to ſtand in the Frelds ; if you find that 
they ſpread their roots, and run not down- 
ward, as in gravellyand ſuch kind of ſoils 
they will not be aptto do; (and by the 
firſt you draw #pyou may judge of the 
reft, whether they do or no :)) If youre- 
ſerve any tor this uſe, you had belt chooſe 


| ſuch as grew ſtraight, and at conveni- 


ent diſtance one from another 5 which 
you may contrive to do, in drawing out 
the firſt two years, ſuch as be of ſtature 
to be Tranſplanted from among them : 
Whether you remove theſe iato your 
Nurſery or ſuffer them to remain in the 
Seminary you ought to Dreſs theſe once 
or twice a year by cutting off the big- 
geſt ſide-branches to haſten their grow+- 
ing ta/, but leaving ſome ſmall ſide- 
branches, for this cauſeth them to thri- 
ve in bigneſs the more, which they ought 
to do proportionable to their height, or 
elſe they will be too weak to bear a top. 

Obſerve this alſo in graffed Trees in 
your Nurſeries or el{ewhere. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. 
Of Inoculating. 


ECT. 1. About a fortnight before , Way of ino- 
,_J or after Midſummer (which is the culating. 
beſt time, though it may be done from 
the beginning of May till Auguſt) when 
you have pitch'd upon ſuch ſtocks as are 
fit to be inoculated, _— out a ſtrong 
and well liking branch , or ſhoot of that 
gears growth upon a Tree that bears ſuch 
kind of fruit as you would by this ope- 
ration produce, and about the middle, 
or lower end of it, (for the top will be 
too tender) fix upon a /eaf, that hath a 
freſh and fair bud growing out betwixt 
it and the bark, and about half an inch 
below, and above the bud, cut off the 
branch, and ſo you will have a piece of 
| it about an inch long remaining, with 
' abznd anda leafon; this you muſt cleave 
* Juſt through the midlt, fo as the bud may 
be directly in the middle of the one halt ; 
and then ſaip off a part of the lea;, 
or the whole leaving the ſtalk : and 
holding it by the remainger, clap it to a 
{moot' place on the ſtock; and with a 
Pen- 
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Pen-knife ſcore out, on each ſide of it, 
ſo much of the ſtock asit covers, or ra- 
ther alittle broader C becauſe when the 
bark on which the bud 1s, 1s taken off 
from its own wood and applyed to the 
ſtock, it will cover a wider ſpace of the 
ſtock than it did before 3 )after you have 
thus marked your ſtock, with-draw the 
Scion again, & cutthe barkthrough where 
you had marked it,then cut the bark croſs 
and ſtraight, from the uppermoſt end of 
one ſcore to the upper end of the other, 
and cut the bark again croſs and ſtraight, 
from one ſcore to the other, but not ſo 
low as the lower ends of the ſcores by a 
quarter of an inch, then take the ob- 
long ſquare piece of bark, that 1s cut on 
every {ide quite off the Stock, and raiſe 
up that part of the bark that remains bc- 
twixt the fide ſcores, at the bottom of 
the work, from the wood, till you come 
to the lower ends of the fide ſcores. 

Take then a Gooſe-quill, cut in the 
faſhion of an Apple Scoop, or Scraper,and 
having with your Nail a little looſened 
the upper part of that bark that is on 
the Scion, thruſt the quill berwixt the 
bark and the wood, holding it cloſe to 
the wood, that it may ſeparate them, and 
take off with the bark a little wood or 

root 
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root of the bud over againſt it; If you 
ſee a hole on the inſide over againſt the 
bud, when you have taken the bark off, 
(which is ſeldom) caſt it away, that lir- 
tle labour 1s loſt, and try another till 
you find it otherwiſe. 

Then put im the lower end of that 
Bark or Scion betwixt the bark that was 
raiſed on the Stock and the Wood, and 
ſo bind it on rhe Stock gently with Wool- 
len-yarn, or narrow ſhreds of Linen-cloth, 
or gentle Stuff. or with Baſſes, or Baſt, 
of which the Ru{ſza Mats are made, but 
{o that the S$ci0z2 may lie cloſe tothe wood 
of the fock that was made bare, and 
have a ſpecial 'care that you hurt not 
the bud. 

SeF. 2. Thereare ſome other ways. 

l . vr - ; Several other 
of inocn/ating uicd, difftering only in the ways. 
manner of the cut both 1n the bark of _ 
the Stock, and of the Sczomn. 

And firſt, ſome proceeding in all o- 4 ,q, wi. 
ther things as 1s before directed, cut the ; 
Bark out of the whole length of the fide 
ſcores, and apply the Scion to the disbark- 
ed place. : 

Secondly, Others cut one {lit only, 44,4, The 
down the bark of the Stock, and ano- Gardiner 
ther croſ5 the top of it, like a grear T : *Y 
whcn this is done, they prepare the 
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Scion or bark as before directed, ( only 
cutting it ſharp pointed at the lower end 
before they take the bud oft its wood ) 
then- raiſe the bark of the Stock, up on | 
each fide the ſ/ir, and put in the Scion, | 
beginning at the top and fliding it down- | 
ward gently, and fo bind the bark gent- | 
ly upon it. This is the common way nſec 
among Gardiners. 

Thirdly, You may make the croſs CUE 
in the middle of the downright ſcore on 
the Stock, and lifting up the four cor- 
ners of the bark, and making the Scion 
ſharp at both ends, put it under the bark 
of the Stock atboth ends, and then bind 
it. Bucin doing this there is dangcr of 
hurting the Scion. 

Fourthly, Mr. Rea commends the ma- 
king the —_ cut at the lower end of the 
down right cit, and having opened the 
ſides, put in the Scion upward, . being 
made ſharp at the upper end only. 

Thus much to ſatisfie the curiolity of 
ſuch as have a mind to make tryal of 
every way; but the firſt that] have de- 
ſcribed atlarge, I taketo (be the beſt, 
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A Denotes the cutting of the Bark for inoculating 
the firſt way diretted. 

B The upper part of the bark taken off and the 
lower part raiſed, 

C The Bark prepared to put in the Stock. 

D The firft inoculation finiſhed. 

E The ſecond way deſcribed by taking the Bark 

off the Stock in an oblong ſquare. 

F Thc ſame finiſhed. 

G The cutting the Bark of the Stock according to 
the Gardiners ordinary way. 

H The ſides of the Bark opened to put in the bark 
or ſhield. 

I bye of the Scion prepared for that purpoſe. 

RK This way of inoculation finiſhed. 

L. The cutting of the Bark of the Stock according 
to Mr, Rea'*s beſt approbation. 

M The opening the Bark on each ſide the ſlit. 

N The Bark prepared to be put 1n. 

O The ſame fviked. 

P Thecut of the Scjon and the Stock for ſide-graf- 


ng. 

Q The cut of the Scion and the Steck for another 
way of fde-graſfg. 

R The cut of the Scion and Stock for Slicig, 

S The cut of both for graffing by Approach. 

'1 The manner of ftock and ſciow for Whip-graffing 

V The manner of cutting the Bark of the Srock 
for graffing in the bark, © 

W The manner of Cireumpoſitior. 
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ObJervations touching inoculatiag. 


ECT. 1. Leſt one bnd fail, or any yecenury 
miſchance break 1t, put two 1n eve- Rules. 
ry Stock, but not direaly xnder one a- 
nother, on the ſame fide of the ſtock - 
The branch or ſhoot, you cut one Scior 
off, may yi: 1d you ſeveral. 

About a #zoxth after the znoculating,or 
{oner, if you perceive the bark {well 
where the binding is, cut oft the bind- 
Ing. 

If it grow it will fix to the Stock, keep 7 a live. 
!ts colour, and that part of the /eaf and 
ftalk that was lett will drop off, and the 


Unhind., 


bud appear fair 3 then ſometime before 


the next ſpring cut off the top of the ſtock cur of che 
2 hands breadth above the place it was tp. 
inoculated at, and all the fde-brarches, 

that grow any where upon the Stock 3 

and at Spring the bd will pat forth, and 

if any other ſprouts or buds appear on 

the /fock, cut then oft. 

If the firſt imocrl11ron tal, or the buds if d<11 ino- 
die, the ſtocks nav be inoculated again culate again. 
next Summer 3 i: of t1chas are 7nocu- 

\ lated 
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lated timely in the year, it may be ſome. | 
times ſeen whether they grow or not, 
time enough to inoculate them again the | 
ſame year. | 

Apricocks will have buds ſooner ready | 
than other fruit 3 ſo that you may be- | 
gin with them, and follow with other 


kinds. | 
Sizeof the Se@. 2. Stocks raiſed of Peach-ſftones are | 
ocks. commonly big enough to be inoculated | 


the ſecond Summer, ſometimes the firſt 
after they are ſet z when they, or any 
other Stocks are an inch and half in com- | 
paſs, or thereabouts, .they are big e- 
nough to be inoculated. | 
Height, Thoſe youintend for Wal, or Dwarf- | 
| trees, are to be inoculated within a hand- 
ful of the ground, and nor Pruned at all 
tfll you remove them, and then you will | 
better ſee what?®s neceſſary to-be cut off: | 
And theſe you may remove after ove | 
years growth, or two with more ſafety. 
It you inoculate any Plums, Cherries, 
Pears or other Fruit, that you intend 
tor an Orchard, or other place, for tall 
{tandards, you may do it higher on the | 
ſtocks, and Prune theſe up inthe Nurſery, 
and let th:zm grow there three or four | 
years (according as they growin height) 
before they be yetnoved. 
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After Stocks that. are inoculated have £* ſecond cur» 
ting of che 
made 9re or two yearsgrowth, you mult gock, 
cut off the head of the ſtock ,- that re- 
main'd above the bud at your firſt cut. 
ting it : . Cut it cloſe-to the new branch, 
that it may grow over the cut ; let it be 
cut alittle (lope, and clay?dover, it you 
deſire the brenth (hould quickly cover it, 
and the ſooner it doth the better. - c 
.. SeF. 3. Care muſt-be had in chooſing Choice of 
branches, or ſhoots, from which you are Buds. 
to have your buds, that are of ſtrong 
growth, the Bark firm, and not ſpungy 3 
ſuffer them to fade as little as may be, 
before you uſe them 3 and if the fruit you: 
defign to raiſe, be at ſach a diſtance 
that you cannot have buds to inoculate: 
the ſame day they are cur, put them in- 
wet Moſs,or Graſs in a Box, and lo they 
will keep a day and a night-very well, 4 
 Ne@Garines, Peaches, and Apricocks.re What Fruits: 
ſeldom raiſed otherwiſe than by inocula- © 'oculate, 
tion.z I knew an Apricock graffed in the 
cleft, as hkely as might be to grow, but 
failed. 3 Ihave heard of onegraffed inthe 
bark that grew. : 
Cherries and Pears take very ſure, be- 
ing on. young freſh ſtocks whoſe bark 
1s not thick, 
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The bark of Scions taken from 


ſome Plums , 1s fo tender and ſpungy, . 


they will often miſcarry when inoculated; 
fron ſuch one would chooſe rather to 
raiſe by Grafhng; but moſt Plums will 
hit very well being inoculated. 

Scions of Apples fails for the moſt part, 
their Bark. being tender, and buds weak ; 
but to preſerve kind of a dying Apple- 
tree, that I conld not well cut a Scion to 
Graft off, ;1 havetaken a hungry bud of 
the year foregoing, and it hath taken, 
ano grown: very well, | þ 

Pear: =_ Apples tucceed very well 
"and thc latter beſt ) by taking abud 
from a {hoot tf the year foregoing to 
120culate with, The skill in finding-bus 
thac are fit for it, which muſt be ſhort 
and not likely to make buds tor bloſſonrs 
1s the only diffict ulry. There1s a conlt- 

derable advan tage in it, ( viz.) Being 
done in Mayor the beginning of June, 
and part of the head of the ſtock cut off, 

ne Bud of the ſhoots the ſame year, and 
bebowics lo ſtrong, that it makes a far 
beiter growth the ſacceudi ng year, than 
otherwite it would have doric ; neither 
is ſuch ſhot hable to ſo many hurtful 
caſualties. 2s a bd is before the enſuing 
ſpring. And Jaſtly, it it ſhould miſcar- 
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ry (as it ſeldom doth) it will be per- 
ceived by M:dſummer, and the ſtock may 
be enoculated again the ſame year. 


Sed, 4. Where inoculating ſucceeds Inoculating 
preter'd be- 
tore Grathng, 


well, it is to be preter'd before Grafhng. 

1. Becauſe the ſtock, will be big e- 
nough to 7zoculate ſooner by two or 
three jears, than to graft, and your 
Plant growe eth much faſter, after the Na- 
ture 1sſo altered, than 1t did betore, and 
will be fooner ready to Tranſplant, and 
if it be ſuffered to grow two or three 
years longer, as it mult be betore it will 
be fit to be graffed. 

2. It makesa ſounder Treethan onethat 
is graffed, eſpecially in the clett 3 becauſe 
it covereth the Stock ſpeedily and well, 

3- lr hurts not the Sfock fo much as 
grafiing 5 an it it chance to fail, it may 
be:.7noculated next year agam, an 4 ſome- 
times the ſame year, 

4. I's more ſpeely, eaſe, and delight- 
ful than Graffing, and may be practis'd 


by Gentlemen, ho m Ture may lie on 


the ground and doit : 5 whereas they can- 
not bear the cold without danger of ta- 
ing hurt, in February, or March, winch 


-”» 


F| 


is the chict Grafmne icalon, 


- Set. 
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Of the time of ded. 5. It is debated among, Plaxters 

the day. , what tire of the day is beſt for Inorula- 
ting : T have heard an Iogemious perton 

Of the morn- argue for the morning 5 becauſe there 

Wh paſſeth up much more ſap, or juice, 
in the day time, than jn the er ; as 
was obſerved © by him in piercing the 
Birch tree, and other Trees, tO get the 
ligior, that diſtills out of them, tor Phy- 
fical uſes ;Jand conſequently the bad in- 
ecul 1te4 1m the morning, mult be more 
Itkely ro grow, having the whole days 
plenty of ſap to invite it to unite with 
the Mock, than if it be 7zocalated late in 
the day, and ſo muſt be diſcouraged in 
iis new habitation, by the niggardly 
proviſion of the nights Sap. It you fol- 
low this advice, you had beſt wrap ſome 
broad leaves, or Fearr, about the ſtock, 
ſo as toſhade the Scion from the ſcorch- 
ing heat of the day following, to prevent 
its drying before the Szock hath under- 
taken the charge of preſervingit. 

Nocn. But this work may be done in the 
middle of the day, if the heat be not 
violent, and then you muſt C as at all 
times you ought )- be very quick in the 
doing of it. 


And 
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And for all that hath been ſaid before, Afternoon.) 


the afternoon may be as good a time as 
any 3 becauſe if the byd have leſs liquor 
afforded it in the night, then the cool- 
neſs of that time makes1c1efs thirſty 5; and 
as its thirſt encreaſeth by the heath of the 
next day, a more plemiful ſtream will 
be very ſeafonable to ſarsfic it. 


p . 


CHASE FL 
Of the ſeveral ways of Graffing. 


ECT. 1. As there are ſeveral ways $licing, or 
(as.you have ſeen _) of inoculating, 

ſo are there of Grafting, as now I come 
to let you ſee ; and the firſt I ſhall ſpeak 
of is that which is called Slicing,or F ack- 
ing, whichT ſhall deſcribe here at large, 
and fo it will ſerve 1n part, 'as a general 
direction for all. 

Cur off the zop of your Stock in foe p,.,.ins the 
{mooth (traight placez it you do it with flock, 
a Hand-ſaw, cut it ſmooth afterward 
with your Knife, leaving the top 'Hat 


and even, 


E 2 Then 
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Scion," 
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Then prepare your Sion or Graff, by 

cutting it on one fide, from the joirt, or 
ſeam, ( that 1s, at every yearsgrowth_) 
down ſlope-wiſe in the old wood, till it's 
cut quite off, that the {lope may be about 
an inch long, or ſomething more , ob- 
ſerving its bent, that when the Scion is 
fixed to the Stock, it may ſtand almoſt 
upright; give a cut then croſs through 
the bark at the top of the{lope, and then 
cut a thin chip of the ſlope upward to 
the croſs-cut, that there may be a ſhould- 
er to reſt on the top of the Stock, but 
cut not this ſhoulder too deep,little morc 
than through the bark will be enough, 
and this will cauſe a little riſing in the 
oped part, which you muſt cut down, 
that the whole /ope may be plain and 
ſmooth, withour dints or riſings, and 
lie even to the fide of the Szoch. 
:. Cut thenthe top of the Scion offi, cloſe 
about a bzd, about four inches above the 
ſhoulder 1t it be for a ſtandard Tree, two 
buds above the clay being full enough 3 
but for Dwarf, or Wall-trees, you may 
letthe Scioz be fix inches long with ſe- 
veral bxds that they may ſhoot forth ma- 
ny branches, and ſpread from the: very 
—_—_ Et} 47 
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The Scum r Graſhus peparads lay Fg 


the cut part of the Sczox on the Weſz, or 
' vonuth-weſt (ide of the Stock, and ſo mea- 
ſure and mark the breadth and length 
of it, then cut away ſo much: of rhe bark 
of the ſtock, as the cut part of the Scion 
may fit, drawing your Kmte- upward 3 
but as the ſtock, 1s bigger, and the bark 
thicker than that on the Scion, to the 
chip mult be longer, and broader, or 
elſe the paſſage for the ſap in the ſtock 
and Scion, (which is chiefly betwixt the 
| bark and the woed)) will not mect toge- 
ther (as inthe work you will cafily fee) 
which ſhould be aimed at. 
Then lay the cur part of the Scion on Joyniag them. 
the cut part of the Stock, and bind it 
on with courie Woollen-yarn, Baſſes, or 
the inward peeling of the Witci>tree 5 
if you bind with ſuch a material as will 
not be looſe, or rotten by Midſummer, 
| about that timegiveit a cut crof-wiſe 
with a Knife to ſet the Prifoners at 11- 
berty. 
Have inreadinets good Clay, free from Claying. 
Stones, mixt with long Hay, and daub it 
abour the Stock and Scion, a tull inch a- 
bove and below the head of the: Stock, 
\ work itup round the, Scion till it be ſharp 


at the top, that the rain water may run 
E 4 down 


—_———— 
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down it; and with a Knife or little | 
trowel dipt in water ſmooth over the 
clay 3 in doing this be ſure not to diſplace 
the Scion. © oo 5» Ae 

' Thus you may Graff Pears, Plums, | 
Cherries, and "Apples, if it be: before the | 
bark of theStock will part from thewood 
of them, for when it will, the next- way | 
following is better. © + © | 

SeF. 2. The ſecond way (called Graf- | 
io the Bark. ©,” 5-1 the Bark.) is much: like this, and | 
| I prefer it from experience-much before 

the fore-mentioned, or any other way, 
but it can with certainty only be uſed 
for Apples, becauſe all Scions of other 

Fruit will be grown paſt uſe, before the | 
bark of the flocks will peel ; which is a- 
bout the end of March or the beginning | 
of April : But this will be time enough 
tor Apples, if the Stocks be in any thing | 
good liking, which if they be not, they 
are not fit to be grafted any way. - 

I have kept Scions of Pears till the bark 
hath riſen, and thus graffed them with 
ſucceſs. If February have been ſo ſharp 
as to keep the Scions backward, it may 
do very well,not cutting them-r1]] toward 
the end of February, | for then they will 
be well preſerved til} Lady-day or there- 
zbouts, by which time the bark of Pear 
pl, *# (4 __ Sto hs 
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ſtocks generally will peel from the 
Stocks. | | 
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- Prepare then your Stock and Scion ex- The manner. 


atly as you were directed in packing, 
only inſtead of cutting the bark oft the 
Stock, \lit 1t on the South-weſt (ide, from 
the top, almoſt as long as the /oped part 
of the Scion, and looſen the bark at the 
top of the {ht with the point of your 
Knife. | 


Have 1n readineſs a little Inſtrument the mftru- 
made of Ivory, or a Neer or Sheep-ſhak, ment in the] 


or Szlver, or hard ſmooth Wood, at 
one end let it be made of the ſhope of 
the {lope part of the Scion, but much 
leſs every way 3 thruſt it down betwixt 
the Bark and -the Wood of the Stock, 
where it was (ht, to make room for the 
Scion, take 1t out and put 1n the Scion, 
bur firſt cut a little of the Bark at the 
thin end of the ſlope of the Sczon, that ic 
double not in going down, yet leave 
it with a ſharp edge; and becauſe when 
you Sc1on 1s put 1n, it will bear the bark 
hollow from the Stock, nick or ſlit the 
Bark, on each (ide the-Scion, ſo that it 
may tall clote to the Stock, and to the 


edges of the Scion. £Bird and Clay it as 


you have already heard. 


TT hefr 


Figure, 
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Theſe two are the beſt ways of Graf: | 
fing for theſe Reaſons. 
r. Becauſe Stocks may be Graffed thus, 
fomexears before they can be ready to | 
graff in the cleft;and though Whip: graffing | 
may be uſed ſooner than either of rhoſe, | 
yet their are other great inconvemiencies 
attending 1t, as you will ſee hereafter. {| 
2. The Stocks are this way leſs harm. | 
ed than where a cleft is uſed, becauſe the ' 
. Cleftlets wet into them, and makesthem | 
not ſo fit for Graffing again (if any tail 
to grow the firſt time_) as theſe continue 
to be, though they ſhould once miſcarry, 
or come to any miſchance. | 
3.The Scion will much ſooner and bet- 
ter cover the Stock, and ſo make a more 
healthful, ſound , and ſwifter growing 
Tree. | 
4. This is much more ſpeedy, eaſe, 
and ſure to ſucceed. 
Whip-Graf- SeF. 3. There 1s another way, called | 
fing. Whip-graffing, and here your Stock and 
Scion ought to be exadaly of the ſame big- 
neſs, as the manner of performing it 
plainly ſheweth, which 1s as followeth. 
Slope off the Scion a full inch or longer, 
and do the like to the Stock, and rye | 
the one upon the other. _ 


You 
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You may if you will, a make ſhoul- 
der on the Scion, and cut the top of the 
Stock to ſvit with i it, and then bind them 
together, and clay about the place. 

This way 1s ſucceſsful enough, ſo that 1; inconveni. 

ſpecial care be taken,that both Stock and ence. 
Scion (uit exactly where they are joyned 
together, which is ſomewhat troubleſome 
to do, and ſo it is to find Scions and 
Stocks of an equal bigneſs 3 both which 
makes1t require longer time in doing 
than the former ways, beſides the head 
will be apt to overgrow the Stocks ; 
all that can be done to prevent it, 1s 
to Graff theſe very low, or if high, 
to give the Stock more "liberty tro 
thicken , by ſlitting the Bark of it with 
2 Knife. 

In this way of Graffing there is ano- An addition X 
ther little knack may be added to very oy lipping : 
good purpoſe 3 and that is, when the © 
Stock and Scion are prepared(as you heard 
before )to be joyned together, to make 
a lit with a Knife in the bare place of 
the Stock downward, beginning rowards 
the top of the ſlope, and ſo {litting it a 
Iittle way, and doing the like in the 
ſloped tace of the Scion, bur beginning at 
the ſame diſtance from the lower end 

of it, as you. did before trom the top of 
| | the 
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The ſame jn 
packing. 
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the Stock, and fo carrying it upwards, 
and then joyn them by thruſting the 
one ſlice into the other, ll the bare place 
of the Scion cover the bare, place of the 
Stock. | $i Weg | 
This may be done likewite in Graf- 
fing by packing, and in both conduceth 
much tq ſtrengthen the 'work, and is 
called by ſome, Lipping or T ongaing. 
Seff. 4. Tam now ' going to diſcribe 
another way that I never read of, nei- 
ther ever knew more than one that uſed 
it, and hea skilful Gardiner and us'd it 
very much : Knowing no name for it ] 
have given itthe name of Szae-grajfing. 
It's done by preparing the Sc/0z as in 
Whip-graffizo ; then without cutting off 
the head of the Srock, ( but making it 
thin of fide Branches) from a {ſmooth 
place of it on the Weſt-/iae, take off as 
much 42+ as the Sc:oz will cover (as in 
Packing) and fit both S:zoz and Stock, 
according to the directions given of Lip- 
ping or Tonguing 1n the end of the latt 
Section, and fix them together according- 
ly : Bind it cloſe and clay it. 
If it grow, at a vears end cut off the 
top of the Sroctar the grafed place {lope- 
wiſe, and clay it, 44 
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Some'done thus grow well, and I have 
uſed it ſucceſsfully, the tranſient ſap uni- 
ting it well to the Szock, and it groweth 
faſt if the head of the Szock be not too 
big to rob it of the ſap and drop upon 
it, therefore ſuFfer not the top of the 
ſtock much to over grow the Scioz the 
firſt year before it's cut quite off. 


Fhere is another way of this kind, JT 4 24. way. 


have known uſed, and 1s eaſter done 
than the former, that is, ro lit the bark 
of the Szock in the form of a great T, 
and looſening it with the point ofa Knite, 
and then clapping in a Sczon, prepared as 
hath been ſaid before, (but without the 
{lit for Lippizg,) bindand clay it. 

This can be uſed only when the bark 
will part from the Stock, 


Sect. 5. The next way 1s that which ja whe Cleft. 


is called Graffizg 1n the Cleft, and 1s ve- 
ry ancient, and ſtill uſed by common- 
Planters, and it's thus performed. 


Cut off the head of the Stock even and £* — the 


{mooth, cleave it with a ſtrong Kz#fe,or 
Chiſſel,Chereafcer deicribed when I ſpeak 
of Pruning big Trees) let the (lit run 
near two inches deep, let it be as near 
the middle of the fock as you can, but 
not 1n the p//> or heart ; have in readi- 
neſs a ſtick of !11:rd Wood, near a foot 

long, 


The Scion. 


— —— 


Joyning thern, 


it, bur not {© as to let the S:ions loot: 
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long, at one end made like a, wedge ; 

when you have taken out the Cleaver, 
put the weap into the /{zr, and open it 
wideas to put in the Scion, when it's pre- 
pared. 

Which is by cutting it down ſpe on 
each fide, about aninchin length, be- 
ginning at the joynt,but leaving it much 
thinner on that f de that goeth into the 
Stock than the other that is outward, 
(that fide muſt be outward that will 
cauſe it to lean rather oatward than 7z- 
ward; ) you may let it have a ſhoulder 
on one ſide, or both, or neither, all theſe 
ways are uſed ; but ſhoulderiag takes up 
more time,and 1 makes the Scian weaker,and 
ſoapter by any chance tobe broke off. 
Then with your Knife cut away any 
Jags, or roughneſs, or blackneſs that rC- 


Q'z 
mains after cleaving on each {ide of the 


cleft within, and ſo putin, either oze or 


two Scions(accordinges your ſtock 1s in big- 
nels,) place them ſo asthe paſſage of the 
[ap betwixt the bark and wood, both of 
the Stock and Sczoz, may meet all along 
the c/efr, as near as you can ; diaw then 
torth your edge, and if the ſtock be a 
big ftrong flock, and do pinch the G-af/ 
drive a little w edge of dry wood into the 


_— 
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or for ſuch ſtrong ſtocks cut the Graffs as 
thick on that fide that goes 'into the 
ſtock, as on the outſide, which will pre- 
vent the ſtocks hurting the ſappy part 
and bark of the Scion. 
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Many cleave big ſtocks croſs-wiſe a-. 


gain, and put in two more Scz0zs but 
cleaving hurts the ſtock ſo much that you 
had better (if you will have more than 
two $::045 in one {tock ) Graff the other 
two in the bark, according to the ſecozd 
Way ot Graffiag, forecaiting one of them 
to be on the HW, eſt-ſide of the ſtock. 

Set, 6., There is another way, called 
Grafſias by Approach, Ablattation, or 
Enarchino, which is by having a #ock, 
or #ocks grow 10 near another Tree, 
whoſe Fruit you would propagate,that 
the ffock and the branch of that Tree 
may be joyned together in the manner 
following ; or elſe /focks raiſed in Pots, 
that may be placed near the Tree of 
whoſe kind you would propagate ; as 
's commonly uſed for Orazge-1 Trees, 

Cut the ſideof the Brazch and of the 


flock (where they will meet) about three 


inches in length, till you come near the 
1em both together, 

that the paſſages of the fapmay joyn, 
10 which poſture 6izdand clay them : Af- 
102 


By approach. 


The r:anner 
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ſoon as you find the Scio# and Stock to 


| be well cemented together, cut off the 


head of the Stock, about four inches a- 
bove the binding 3 and in March follow- 
ing,cut off the ſtub you left of the Stock, 
and alſo the Scio underneath, cloſe to 
the Graffed place, that it may fubſit by 
the Stock enly. 

It's alſo uſed to be done by cutting off 
the head of theStock at firſt, and {Jop ping 
half off about two inches long, and joyn- 
ing the Sc70z. thereunto, being cut ac- 

cordingly. See the Figure. 

This manner of Graffing Is unneceſſa- 
ry, and ſcarcely practicable1 in.the Frust- 
Trees, chiefly intended in this Book ; 
but for Oranges, Limons, Pomgranates, 
Vines, Teſſamins, and ſuch hke ſbrubs it 
may be pradtis'd. a 

Alfo it's ſaid that Tres of different 
kinds will ſooner take this way than 0- 
therwiſe. 

Among all theſe ſorts of Graffirg, thi 
ſecond way for Apples, and.the firſt for 
all other Fruit-trees, are to be preferred 
before all thereſt., . _ 

The Figures with theſe Sn [ 
hope will make all eafie toany mans un- 
derſtanding., 


CHAP 
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. CHA AS 
Obſervations concerning Gtafſing. 


ECT. 1. If the Plants that you re- 
moved out of your Seea-plot 1nto 
the Narſery, and ſuch Stocks for Stone- 


fruit in the Seed-plot as you intend to gize of 


Graff, be half an inch over in thickneſs, ftock:. 
where they are to be Graffed, or little 
more, 1t's cnough : It's belt not to have 
them above an inch in the diameter, 
both that you may loſe no time, and 

that the Stock may be eaſier covered 

by the Sciop. 

Sect, 2. In providing Sczons or Graffs que. 
of Pears, Plums and Cherries you mult ob- ting Scicns- 
lerve to cut them in Jazwary, or thevery 
beginning of Februar Y, having'reſpect ro 
the forwardneſs or backwardneſs of the 
Spring, and the warmrh or coldncts of 
the Country you live in; but you mult 
be ſure to cur then before rhe buds have 
any ſpeck of white appear upon rhem. 

Scions for Apple-trees will feldom be 
too forward any time betore the beg1in- 
ning of March. ; 

Choote {trong and well grown $c:925, ©; 
that grow at the top or ontfide of a 7 ree 
tat bears well, and good fruit vi irs 


Cc 
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0d wood. 


Time for 
Grathng- 
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kind, and cut not off the tops of the 
Scions till you Graff them, for ſo they 
will keep the better. 

I havealways found a ſboot or branch of 
the year next foregoing to thrive beſt ; 
and though in Graffizg old Trees in Here- 


ford-ſpire, fome commend and uſe Scions 


of two or three years growth, yet thoſe 
are {ſeldom found to have convenient 
buds to put forthat, and often times have 
bloſſoming buds on them, and make not 
{0 good a growth, neither have they fo 
laſt year. 

When you get them, you had bel? 
cut oft at leaſt a hands breadth of. that 
which grew the year before with them, 
beſides the laſt years ſhoot ; for fothey 
will keep the better, and you muſt uic 
about an inch of that old wood in every 
Sczon When you Graff it. 

Sect. 3. ln January or February , as 
you find the weather grow warm, the 
wind not being North, or North-Eaſt, 
you may Graff Plams, Cherries, and 
Pears, but not Apples till the bark of the 
Stocks will riſe or peel from the wood, 
winch is {cldom before the middle of 
March, rand often not . till Apri/, be- 
cauſe this 1s neceilary for the belt way 

of 


good a joynt to Graff at, as thoſe of the 
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of Graffins them ; but it you will Graff 
any App/rs in the cleft, you may do it a 
little looner. 

Perhaps you may not have ſeveral ſorts 
of Plams, Cherries or Pears, 10near you 
as that you may get «ds freſh enough 
for Inoculation. In this caſe you may 
procure $:70z5 and Graff them, and they 
will continue freſh though you ſhould 
ſend for them from beyond Sea. 

Sett. 4. Theſe Scions may be kept FDI 
three weeks, or a month atter they are dew per) Pw 
cut, before they are uſed; and there ons. 
ought to be a for! night or three weexzs be- 
twixt the time of their being ct, and ol 
their being Graffed, that the Szocks 1n 
that time may be more replemihe witly 
Jap, and the $c:0zs be more empty of 1r. 

To keep your Sc:ozs or Graffs alter Kee ng 
they are cut, you need not, as tome di- 
rect, bury them in #20:ft mold, tor this 
may be a means to make them twell aud 
bud forth, by receiving moiſture from 
the Earth; and then wien by Graff 
they are expotet!! to the cold yvpen Ar, 
they will be in danver 50 wirher and die 
before they have nourifhment from che 
OL O0Ck. 
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You may lay them 1h a dry houſe, ſo 
it be near no heat, or underan old Tree, 
or Hedge, and cover themall over with 
ary mold, that the Air may not have too 
much influence upon them: though th: 
ſeem ſomewhat dry,yer if they cut with 
a freſh colour, and be not much wither- 
cd, they will not grow the worte, but 
rather the better ; yea fome that have 
leemed w ;thered , being carried in a 
Cloak-bag {everty 'or eig!, [ty miles have 
grown well. 

Suffer not the buds to be hurt, or 
rub'd in the 9n4izg Or carriage. 

Sect. 5, Thege be {ome indifferent 
whether they Graff ata joyut or no, but 
forecaſt to have a bud dire; tly behind the 
[boulder of the Scioz : It Scions with joynts 
were {carce, you might practiſe ſo on 
ſmall Srocks that will be {peedily-cover'd, 
bur if Sczops can be had with jozzts, ne- 
ver Graff with others, tor theſe will co- 
ver the "—_ {ooner. 

It will do well in Graffzg Stocks for 
large Standards, tO put but one Scion 1n- 
to a Stock, and if it put forth ſeveral 


ſhoots, ro cut oF, ail but one, that 1s the 


irals hteit and tro 12<{t: Burt for Dwarfs 


wy I; all f - frat | UT T7 £210 JWELONS, it rhe 
Stocks be bis e: ough. |.ct the latter be 
Grate 
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Graffed near the ground, the former at 
ſuch height as the Srock will altow. 

JSect.b. In Graff? Or [noculating it may Marking 
be neceſſary to have ſome mark, ro know 
what kind of Fruir is put upon cach 
Stock ; if you Graft many of one kind, 
(as it's neceflary for Syder-Fruit) you 
may obſerve to make every 79 to con- 
{iſt but of one kind, and no other ; but 
in a Book, that ſuch a row l:i2th fucha 
kind of Frait init, and it's but entring 
where there are leveral 1n one row,there 
may be a Stake knockt into the ground 
win beginning of every new {ort, and 
ſo) catred in your Book ; and where you 
have very tew of a kind ( or for your 
whole Nzr/cy, it you pleale) you may 
make marks of teveral frawres or ſhapes, 
151 the bark of the Stocks ; witch warts 
enter into your Book, and what &z4 it 
denotes, and at two or three years when 
you remove it, the mark will be very v1- 
lible; and by renewing the marks toine- 
times, you may continue It as long as 
you pleaſe,and if any Tree be {tolen you 
may ownit by the mark. 


F 3 CHAP. 
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CH A P. VIIL 
Of Planting Wall-Frut. 


ECT. 1, Stone-fruit will be firſt rea- 

dy to remove, for after two years 
growth in the Seed-plot or Nurſery, at- 
ter they are Inoculated, or Grafted, you 
may well remove them, bethey for Wall 
or Dwarfs, 'which you ought todo in 


Ofober or November ; early removing, 


being advantageous for all Fruit-Trees, 
both for the ſecurity of their growing. 
and for their well growing. 

Young Trees, having been taken up 
about November, and the ends of thc 
Toots cut oft, and laid in the Earth til 
March to be Planted, being then taken 
forth again, it hath appeared that they 
have put out many fibrous roots, at the 
ends of thoſe big roots that were cut off; 
which had they done in the place they 
Were to grow inthe next Summer, this 
would have been a good preparation a- 
gainft Spring ; andit's always fſcen that 
'Frees fet in Febraxry or March, make 
zenerally a much lefs grayth the next 
=” | 2s 2 year, 
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year, than thoſe that were ſet before 
Winter, If a dry Summer happento ſuc- 
ceed, it often kills ſome of the late ſet 
Trees, and puts ſuch a ftop to others, 
that they recover not of many years. 

In ſharp Frofts, though you could 
dig, it's not good to remove Trees. 

Yet it you have a few {ſmall T7ees near 
hand to remove, you may make advan- 
tage of a ſmall Fro/t, by removing them, 
In getting up the Earth whole about the 
roots of the "Tec, and fer it preſently 
letting as httle Earth fall from them as 
may be, whereby the Tree may be 
icarcely ſenſible of removing : Andat all 
times if you have not far to carry the 
Trees to ſet them, knock not oft the 
mold trom the roots, but preſerve as 
much as you can about them. 


Sect. 2. Make a Trench by the Wall- Preparing 
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ſide you are to ſet them up to, about #9und. 


two toot broad, and as deep, and 1n eve- 
ry place where a Tree is tobe ſet, about 


'a yard ſquare, mingle good o/d4 rotter 


Neats-dung, with the Earth, and fill it 
up lightly, nearas highas you intend the 
borders to be, and tread it down; S0 
that it be nor above half full inthe places 
you defigned to ſet the trees, as to the 
borders make them up when you pleaſe. 

F 4 But 


$3 
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But if you defign no borders, make 
then only a hole tor each "Tree, of the 
{quare before mentioned : And if 

our So: be wet, or binding gravel, or 
{uch like, very bad in the bottom, go not 
ſo deep, it will be better to ſer them 
ſhallow, and raiſe the Earth about 
them. | 

I knew an excellent Plaxter, that ina 
blewiſh clay ground, uſed at the bot- 
tom of the hole to ſet a broad ſtone, to 
prevent the Roots of the Trees in runing 
downward, and certainly where the 
Land 1s fpungy or bad in the bottom, 
you cannot fer 'the Trees too ſhallow ; 
{o that the Earth be deep enough above 
them to prevent the Sun's burning them 
the Summer, 

As to the diſtance Wall-fruit-trees are 
to be {ct at, where they are apt to grow, 
you may learn that beſt by conſidering 
their aptneſs to ſpread : Apricocks and 
Pexrs ſpread moſt, the May Cherry and 
{ome others are of very {mall growth ; 
12s impoſſble to give rules for all, but 
the general diſtance 1s about tour yards 
aſunder. 

Sect. 3.1t it be not a manur'd ] and 
you ſet them in, have in readinels ſome 
very fe rich Mold, or ſhovellizgs of a yard 
* where, 
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where Cattle are frequently lodged or 
fed, that hath lain on heaps till it's wel- 
low, and become dry, or rotten Neats- 
dang, which you may mix with the Earth 
thar came forth of the hole, and fo order 
it, that it may be as good or Hetrer,than 
that out of 'which your Trees came : Fill 
the hole half way up wt:th ri1:5,in cread 
it down in ſuch torm (having relpect to 
the roots of the Tree that is to be ſet in 
it) that the roots may reſt cloſe upon it, 
Cut of the ends of all rhe roots, (if it 
chance ro have one long downright roof, 
you may cut it almoſt halt oft,) try (by 
{etting the Tree in the hole) which {ide 
will ſtand belt tothe Wall, and then cut 
off ſuch branches as grow directly to- 
ward, and fromward the Wall, leaving 
oaly che lide branches, to be naiPd unto 
it, then clap your Tree 1n, placing it as 
fir from the Wall as the 2op will allow, 
that mult be ſpread upon it,that the roor's 
may have the more liberty ta ſpread 
backwards: fill up the hale with the 
29d, and uſe all diligence to place the 
r»9:s of your Tree in the (fame poſture 


they were in betore you removed it ; It 


the Tree be young, and rhe Roos tlen- 
der, this can be pertormed no way but 
by throwing 1n a little foil at a time, 

| and 
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and then raifing up with your hands 
ſuch Roots as are preſſed down by it 
below their proper ſituation, ſpreading 
them on the ſoil you have caſt in, 
and then throwing in more, and or- 
dering the Roots as before, ſo con- 
tinuing to do till you have filled up the 
hole. 

Old Trees with ſturdy Roots do not 
require ſo muchcuriolity ; but you mutt 
be ſure that the mold liecloſe under, be- 
twixt, and among the Roots. 

If the Sozl be 4zght, you muſt preſs ir 
down gently with your tgot, when you 
have finiſhed placing the Earth about 
them, you may ( if the Land be tif, 
cold, wet, or barren) cover the Earth 
with Dung, round about the Tree, but 
if the Land be good, or that you cannot 
{pare Dung, then in the end of Febru- 
ary following cover the Earth with Fearz 
or Straw almoſt a foot thick, and this 
do then, rather than when you {ſet the 
Free that Earth may have more benefit 
pf the Froſt and Wet in the Winter to 
temper it. And ſome 1n ſetting Trees 
eſtcem 1t beſt to put no Dung into the 
holes, but the ſoil that came torth of it, 
both under and about the Roots, plac- 
ing the ſmalleſt and beſt mold As 5 

aying 
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laying a good quantity of Dung on the 
top of the Earth about them. | 

Seff. 4. Every year 1t will be neceſ- Spreading 
ſary ro pruxe and ail them tothe Wall, -—— 20x _ 
twice, or thrice, according as they grow 
more or lefs ; wherein you muſt obſerve, 
to bend down the ſtrongeſt ſhoots (that 
would grow upward) towards the {ides, 
ptherwiſe they will be aptto run ſtraight 
upward, and not cover the ipace you 
deſign for them, and by their luxurious 
growth, will extreamly rob the fide 
branches of their nouriſhment. There 
will branches enow ſpring out treſh to 
run upwards out of them when they are 
{o bowed. Lay none a-crols or under 
one another, but let them ſpread as the 
fingers of your hand when it 15 ex- 
panded. 

Cut oft ſuch as grow dire&ly outward pruning, 
cloſe to the body ; if you cut a part of 
any branch off, do it at a bud, that the 
cut may be covered with a freſh ſprig. 

The W:zter pruniag may be done as 
ſoon as the fruzt, and leaves are fallen, 
or any time before February, except 
Netarines, and Peaches, which arc apt 
to die, if prun'd before the Sap raic. 
Mr. Rez faith, the beſt time to Prunc 
them, 1s after they flower, 

| Shreads 
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Shreads of Wollen Cloth are the beſt 
things to Nail them up with ; fſome uſe 
gentle Leather, or an old Hat, any of 
theſe may ſerve turn. 

Set. 5. Sometime in the Winter, at- 
ter two or three years, if the Soil the 
roots are tO fps into, be not ric e- 
nough, open the ground at rhe outſide 
of the holes you made at {etting, as near 
round about, as the Wall will permur. 
It you find no roots bare, let it lye open 
a month, and then fill it up with rhe 
Farth thatcame forth, well mixt with 
ſuch a manare as ſuits with it. 

See, 6. Where the natural /oz/ 1s not 
good enough of it felt, whether it be in 
Gariez, Orchard, or Field, there it 
ought to be by skill aſhiſted, and bet- 

er, aticaſt-wiſe tor tuch a compals as 
the roofs of every 'I rec: take up for ſome 
time, it not io far round as they are ever 
like to extend themſelves. 

And this muſt be done by mixing ſuch 
Mazures with the Soz/, as fuit beſt with 
its temper. 

It the Sol be clay, or c/zy mixt with 
gravel, or wetheavy Lana, hot Dango, as 
that of #9:/es, or Poultry, is beſt to mix 
with it, to þring it to a due tempera- 
ment. EN 

And 
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And if the ſoil be a /ight, hollow, eskie, Light. 
or ſaniy lani, then Marl, Mad out of a 
Pond or River, os ſhovelings of dirty yards 
or hieh-ways, if they be not ſ/anay, and 
be well mellowed, by Iying on heaps, 
and eſpecially it thoſe heaps are mixed 
with Lime, are proper to mend tit. 

If this laſt /o;/ be barren likewiſe, you g,..., 
may properly add a mixture of Neat-s- | 
dung. | 
It your Land be too rich (which 1s ovcr-ridh. 
ſeldom ſeen) you may mix Gravel or 
cold clay with it. 


-- 


I have ſeenan Apple-tree on a Hemp- 
bat, which was conſtantly Plowed, and 
Manur*d to a great richneſs, bear more 
Apples than four ſuch Trees inan Orchard 
would do. And it's conſtantly ſeen in 
barren hanzry Land, Trees thrive poorly, 
grow NMoſſey, or Bark-bouna, bearing ve- 
ry little, and that a VEry Poor Frutt. 

Only Wal'nat-trees and Pe.:r-trees, do 
not neceſſarily require a very rich ground, 
and wall hobeer bl on ſtony and light 
Land. 

Sef. 7. When your Wail-rrees are ginwing ol 
grown old, and full of big Wood, you T 
may 1n three or four years time renew 
them, by cutring out ſome of the b:;- 
geſt ſtems, or torchs, Yeerily ; CUrting 

CaCi! 
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each branch off at ſome ſmall twig, (if 
it may be) that either it, or a freſh 
hae: 4 my grow over-the cut place; 
which mult be kept covered with Clay ; 
and ſo go on yearly, till all the big wood 
15S Cut out. 

* Or if youdiflike the kind of Fra, 
you- may Inoculate, or Graff the boughs 
with a better ſort of Fruit, but not all 
in one year, but ſome- one, and ſome 
another, 

By either of theſe ways, += may re- 
. new a decaying Tree, an cvop your 
Wallalmoſt itill furniſhed, with leſstrou- 
ble and charge, or loſs of time than by 
taking up the old one, and planting a 
young one 11 its ſtead. 

It the Tree be ſo old, that you reſolve 
to take 1t up, and plant another 1n its 
place, if you have none ready, nor arc 
willing to buy, the ſpeedieit way to be 
{upplyed, you may find directed in 
Chapter the firſt, SeQtion the Ninth. 

Appropriating Se. 8. In furniſhing your Walls with 
Fruit ro walls. Fyuzt-trees, Obſerve always to Plant 
Peaches and Nefarizes up. to the Wall 
that is moſt South-ward ; the Eaft-Wal 
15t0 be allotted to Apricocks, early Cher- 
r:c5,and the choiceſt Plums;the Weſt may 
be ter with Pears, Cherries, and Plums, 
| SOMC 
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Some of the courſeſt Pears and Plums, 
you may ſet tothe North-Wall, both ro 
cover the Wall "— and many 
years they will bearas well on it, as on 
ſtandards ; eſpecially if your wal! ſtand 
not dire&tly North, but fo as to have 
{ome conſiderable benefit of the Sun : 
Nat-trees likewiſe are proper for this 
wall, and will proſper well up to ir. 

For thoie Autumnal and winter Pears, 
that ripen late, the moſt South and 
higheſt wall, doth improve them, and 
they deſerve it, neither will ſome come 
to maturiry in our Climate (fome years) 
without {ſuch a wall. F would willing- 
ly beſtow the bett place I had upon one 
Winter-Bozcreiften, two buyyes or But- 
ter Pears, two /irgatees, and two Chaſ- 
ſeryes, a St. Germans, St: iichael, the 
Craſſoa, the 312-Gerſor, | 

If your convemencies Will allow it, p,ggon ge 
and you arc to build a oew Wall, it a wall. 
1s much berry to have Your Garde 
walls not io i{tand dirgitly towards the 
four poix's, ian otherw!!e, and then 
the wor!! wai! will be much better, 
and th# vuit good enough for your 
purpole, 
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| As thus, the. Eait-val/, to incline to 


the South; the South, to the Weſ?; the þ 


weſt, to the North ; the North to the 
Eaſt ; or contrary, but not ſo well, 

In the firſt way the two firſt walls 
will be extraordinary good , and the / 
two latter good enough for ordinary 
Fruit, Hp 1 

Set. g. Tn building a new Wall, it 
would be very advantageous, to make 
it with half rounds, each ſemi-circle be- 
ing eight yards round in the inſide,and 
about {ix yards in the face or diameter, 
each taking two Trees ; and betwixt c- 
very half round, let there be two foot 
breadth of plain walling, where you 
may place a Flower-pot on a pillar two 


foot high, or Plant a Yzxe to run upit, 


which every Summer, you may let 
ſpread it ſelf a little intothe half rounds 
on cach fide it. 

I kmwow an honourable Gentleman, in 
ſomewhat a cold Country, that hath his 
Garden walls fo made, and his Trees. 
bear Fruit plentifully 1n ſuch years as his 
neighbours generally tail. _ 

I alſo ſaw a wall made thus foy raiſing 
Melons under, by a pattern or directions 
from Italy. 
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I have alſo ſeen Grapes ripen delicate- 
» Iv on every fide the cluſter, that grew 1n 
| a half round. 
\. By means of theſe rounds, every wall 
{ will one time of the day or other, have 
>a ſhare of the Sun, and the beſt walls (by 
reaſon of ſuch a refle tion, and collect - 
on of the Sun-beams as will be in every 
round ) will be exceeding hot, and the 
Trees be more ſecure from winds. 

Having ſaid thus much here of the 
Wall that Fruit trees are to be ſet np to, 
thus much more may not 1inproperly be 
here added. 

That a Pale 1s as good for this pur- Choice of for:s 
pole, and in reſpect of ripening #ruit of Walk, 
better than any thing elſe it can be rai(- 
ed up to, if the Pale be made of {awed 
boards, nine or ten foot high, and &x+ 
actly joined , that no w.pd may come 
through : Next ro this 1 goodneſs } Is a w 
Brick-wall, and then a Stone-wa#l, and 
the worſt of all that which 1s made ot 
i Jimber and Mortar; but in this every 
one cannot be his own chooſer, but muſt 
eomply with what the Country ne lives 
n will permit him to do for his beſt con- 
VEnience. 

When you plarit your Garden with Neaw a Plas 
. Fruit trees, you may do well to draw for. 
TC the 
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the Platform of it in Paper, and ſo ſet 
down the name of every Tree, accord- 
ing to the place it ſtands in, whether in 
Wall.fruit or Dwarf-trees, the fame 
courſe you may uſe about your Orchard, 
and you will find it both ſatisfactory 
and nſctul,, that you may readily at any 
ſeaſon of the year, know what kind of 
Fruit every Tree beareth : The Fruit 
planted in Fields, not being of ſo much 
variety, may be ealily diitnguſhed with- 
out this belp. 


—_ —_——_— MII A 


CHAP.-:1Y. 


Concerning Dwarf-Trees. 


ECT. x. Theſe Trees have been of 

late much afttected and coveted , 
becauſe they are of ſpecial advantage 
for Table-truit, (whether Pears, Apples, 
Plums( or Cherries) being but of low 
Stature, and may ve planted mn the borders 
of Garden-walks, without doing any 
thing elſe there about them any preju- 
dice, by overſhadowiny them 3 and 
their fruit will be as well ſecured, and 
COM- 
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commodious for gathering as the Wal: 


fruit. 
Sed. 2. Plants for this purpoſe mult Stocks for 


be provided, and prepared ſomewhat Pear-trecs. 
differently from thoſe for Orchards, or 

Fields. 

The Ywuince-tree 15 penerally uſed,” and. 

beſt for. Stocks for Pears, both for Dwarf: 

and WaZ'; as well becauſe it may poſ- 

fibly fomewhat mehorate the Pear as (and 

that chictly) becauſe it groweth not to 

that btgncfs, as on a Peer frock it would 


| be apt to do. 
SedF. 3. For Dwarf- Apple-trees the Leſt For Apple- 
trees. 


Stocks are ſuch as are raiſed of the cut- 


* tings of other Apple>trees, as of the Gen- 


' net-moil, the Kentiſh-Codling and others. 


That theſe are more proper tor Dwarf- 
trees, than Crab-ſtocks, appears, 3 
1. Becauſe the Frxit will be rather 
better*d, and not tainted with any aſpe- 
| rity, or roughnels,. as polfibly it might 
| be, if Crab tree- ſtocks —_ made ule of 3 
| and one'chief defign.in thele Trees 1s to 
| have choice and delicious Fruit for eat- 
| Ing. 
2. Apple-trees that are railed on ſich 
Stocks, will not grow fo big as thoſe on 
Crab-ſtocks , but are with eaſe and. cer- 


|tainty kept Dwarſs. Mr. Rea judging, 
| CG 2 the 
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the Paradiſe-Apple of ſomewhat ſlow 
growth in bringing forward a Scion. ad- 
viſes to graff a Paradiſe on a Crab- ſtock, 
and the Fruit you would have, on that 
Paradiſe, that the Crab might yield plen- 
ry of juice or. ſap to the Paradiſe, and 
the Paradiſe retard the growth of the 

Apple planted on it, ſo as to keep it a 
Dwarf ; but beſides lofs of time, I doubt 
the ſucceſs of this, becauſe the Crab will 
put forth ſtrozg Roc: tz, and?yieid plen- 
ty of nouriſhment: For why Apple-trees 
raiſed by cuttings grow not to be very 
large Trees, I take to bez, their putting 
forth ſuch ſmall Roots, by which means 
—_ hath /ap cony eyed tO it accord- 
wgly 

3. By uſing theſe cuttings for Stocks, 

you {hall get at leaſt four years time, 
reckoning from ſowing the Crab-kernel, 
and the ſetting the Stem or Cutting, be- 
ing duly ordered 3 As, 

1. By ſctting the Stem mn the place 
you intend. the Dwarf-tree ſhall 
grow. 

2. And ſetting 1t in good Earth, for 
then after one years growth y ou 
may Graff it, and you will eaſily 
diſcern the advantage in point of 
time, 

It 
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If it. be faid Crab - ſtocks ready, grown 
may be made uſe of inſtead of cuttings 3 
there's this Anſwer ready, They muſt 
grow two if not three years after they 
are ſet before they are fit to graff, and 
in reſpect of their large growth will not 
be fit tor Dwarfs. 
Some Nurſery Men have mace advan- a Chear. 
tage to themſelves by this ſpeedy way 
of railing Trees by Cuttings, but to the 
cifadvantage of them they put them off 
for planting in Orchards, becauſe they 
are never like fo make large, or long 
laſting Trees, 
Se. 4. The way then to provide Rules for pro- 
theſe Stocks 1s thus : viding theme 
In Odober trom ſuch Trees whoſe 
cnttings will grow, take fuch ſtems, or” 
branches that grow (traighteſt, and which 
Cin the place where they ſhall be graf- 
f:d) are an inch or more thick, if they 
be near two inches 11s fo much the bet- 
ter 5 cut them off, if you can, a hands 
breadth below ſuch 4zots or burrs as are 
on them, for at thoſe bars they princt- 
pally put forth their Roots) and cut off 
the top, that they be not abovea yard 
long, it you cannot get them ſo lony 
of Zuinces ) you muſt be contcut with 
ſhorter, (if they be two ſoot 1t may do 
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reaſonably well: Cut off alſo all ſide bran- 
ches cloſe to the body, except one ſmall 
 twigg near the top, for the Sap to vent it 
ſelf at, ſet theſe preſently in beds as your 
Seed-plants were, or rather if your Garde: 
be laid out (that you can know the pla- 
ces they ſhall ſtand in) ſet them there. 
' You need not: fear ſetting theſe as 
deep, as the length . will bear, - ſo: that 
there be about a foot above ground, be- 
cauſe they will ſhoot out roots all along, 
almoſt to the top of the ground,” and 
to ſpread their roots in. the good Soil 3 | 
and by ſetring them ſomething deep they 
are 1n Jefs danger of dying, and thispre- 
vents the trouble of covering the ground 
about them with Fearn or Straw :; and 
by this means likewiſe they will ſtand the 
firmer in the looſe Garden-land, tor graf- 
fing at a years end, and better ſupport 

zy Circumpc- # ſpreading top afterwards. 

$5jon. - Se@. 5. But becauſe it's hard to meet 
w1th great plenty of ſuch branches, thus to 
5e cut, and ſet for ftecks, thar have burrs 
or &nots upon them 5 Plazters have there- 
fore fourid oat a wa y (which is called 
Cirenmpoſition) to bring theſe knots or 
burrs upon Branches, that had them not 
before, and to mend and improve thoſe 
that befote had them, and the. way of it 
ras iGlloweth. : + Abou! 
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About the beginning of February next 
before you deſign to cut theſe ftems, di- 
rely above the place you intend to 
cut them off at, for, about a foot in 
length, faſten about them ſome Farth in 
an old Hat, or Boot, or Bag, made of ſome 
ſtrong Cloth - And in that Earth they 
will have put forth Roots againſt the OFs- 
ber following, when you are to cut them 
off to {et them. 

Or (which is a quicker and readier Another way. 

way) you may dawb ſome wet Earth or 
Clay about the place, and wrap a Hay- 
bend about it, putting ſome moiſt E wo 
likewiſe betwixt the rounds of the band, 
and then running it about again over the 
ſpaces betwixt thoſe firſt rounds of the 
Hay-band and making faſt the ends of it. 
If the fterz have no burr before you go 
either of theſe ways to work , then firſt 
take oft here and there a little ſlice of 
Bark about an inch long round abour it 
near the middle of the place to be co- 
vered as hath been directed. 

Some direct, Thar before this appli- 42 Error. 
Caiion of the Earth,about an ich breadth 
of the Bark be taken off, round about 
the part of the branch, that 1s to be fur- 
rounded with the Earth, that roots nav 


Moot our in greater quantity, by coming 
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out 1n the upper skirts of that circle, as 
well as in the lower ; but this 1s but a 
Crotchet, and grounded ;( as my Lord 
Bacor hath truly obſerved) upon the 0- 
No deſcenſion pinion of the Deſcenſscon of the Sap 3 
_— whereas indeed.there is no ſuch thing, 
for the whole maſs of Sap is always af- 
cending 3 in lefler quantity in the Winter, 
becauſe the Tree is then only to be 
nourithed., and kept alive, to which 
end a final ſupply 1s ſufhcient, and yet 
neceilary 3 andin greater plenty than the 
Summer, to furniſh the Tree with leaves, 
fruit, and new yearly growth, And the 
true reaſon why the /eaves and fruit fall 
off towards Winter is, not becauſe the 
{op returns downward from them , but 
becauſe they have arrived to their full 
Tipeneſs, and the Tree fails by degrees, 
to convey up ſo much Sap as 1t did in the 
Summer to them, to produce freſh ones 3 
and therefore conſequently that's an idle 
miſtake too, to think that the ſup or 
juice 11 the Winter, 1s laid up 1in the 
Roots as a repoſitory, as appears plainly, 
inaſmuch as they are ever found dryer 1a 
the Winter than 1n the Summer. 

So that upon the whole, this taking 
the Eark oft round the branch, is good 
for nothing, but to endanger it, by in- 
: | LEr- 
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tercepting the juice or ſap, which riſes 11 
greateſt quantity betwixt the bark and 
the wood 3 butif, as before was hinted. 
you take ſome little ſlices of the bark off 
round the branch, here and there, leaving 
the Bark intire in ſome places. this may, 
by checking the Sap, cauſe it the m:re a» 
bundantly to paſs into Roots. 

But to proceed to the buſineſs in hand, what Trees 
you have ſeen the way of preparing cut- ae raiſed 

{ > by Circumpo- 
tings by circumpoſition, and though ſome {5;;,,.. 
wiil pretend to raiſe Trees of any kind 
by the uſe of it, yet 1t's certain 1t avails 
not, butonly 1n ſuch as by a peculiar pro- 
perty are apt to put forth Roots, being 
cut off and fet into the ground ; and 
thoſe generally known, and made ule of 
this way , are the Kertiſh-Codling, the 
Gennet-10il, fore ſorts of Sweet- Apples, 
and Bitter- ſireets, the Quince-tree, the 
Mulbery-tree, and the FParadiſe- 4pple- 
tie? 5 which laſt 1s much commended by 
theskilful Vir. Rea, tor to raiſe Stocks tor 
D.-ya f- A pple-trees. 

Sect. 6. Another way to raiſe Stoc&s x curing 
for Dwarf trees, 1s to cut down {ume one down an ad | 
Tree of little worth, of fuch a kind as ©" 
you want Stocks of, about a foot, or more 
from the ground : This will make fore 
kind of Trees very apt to calt forth 

very 
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very good Suckers from the old Roots 3 
ſuch as are two years growth may be 
tranſplanted, or inoculated where they 
ſtand before removal ; and the Stump 
above ground, will alſo put forth abun- 
dance of young Shoots. After theſe 
young ſhoots have grown out of the 
ſtump one year, caſt Mold, or Earth a- 
bout them, a good height 3 ſo that you 
cover not the tops of any of them ; 
where let them grow two years more; 
and they will be well rooted, then cut 
them off from the old Stock, (which 
after that may yield freſh ones again) 
and ſet the ſhoots you take off as 
before hath been direfted about Cut- 
tings. 

Theſe will "" about three ycars long- 
er befo:e they be ready to graff than 
Cuttings, but will be very good young 
treſh Stocks, and is a good way to raile 
Stocks of the Wuince-tree for Pears ; be- 
cauſe QYrince-trees generally orow {0 
crooked and irregular, that 17s dithcule 
to procure any conſiderable quantity of 
them by Cuttings, 

You may gam time in raiſing Trees 
thisway 11 you inoculate theſe young ſucks 
ers or Shoots Where they ſtand, as ſoon as 
they are big enough, and let them con- 

unue 
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tinue there to make one years growth 3 
by which time they will be well rooted, 
and ready to remove. 

' If they ſhoot up tall after they are 
molded, you had beſt top them at a 
convement height, it will make them 
grow the more in bigneſs, and fo be 
jooner fit to graff. Bur if you have 
a ' defire to have any cf the ſame kind 
as the old Tree was, you need not top 
them. 

An4 by thismeans if you want 2 u7nce- 
trees, Codlings, &c. you may be furniſh- 
ed with plenty, that will make better 
and handſomer Trees than if you raiſe 
them by Cuttings. 

' SeF. 7, You mayallſo raiſe Stocks for y Suckers. 
Dwarf Pear-trees from Suckers of old 
Pear-trees, (if you cannot conveniently 
get enow of the Yuince-tree) for many 
Pear-trees caſt them naturally, which be- 
ing preſerved trom Cattle, may be taken 
Up, and fet in beds of Earth as you did 
the Seedlings. 

' It your Pear-trees yield nor Suckers of To procure 
themſelves, you need only cut off the top ten 
Gt ſome ol] 11 Pear-tree Cand Graff ':t 
with a better fruit if you pl-aſc)) and 
the Roots will caſt forth Suckers plenti- 
ff ally, and you maiy help them by ma- 

king 
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king a ſmall Ditch or Gutter, ſo as ty 
bare ſome of the roots, about two yards 
diſtance from the Tree, or pare of the 
Graſs (if any grow about the Tree 
that they may have the more liberty to 
ſpring up. 

Or in this caſe you may bare the roots, 
and then give a cut croſs ſume roots almoſt 
to the heart.and from the croſs ct cleave 
the 700t, raiſing up the looſe part, and ppt 
in a little ſtone to keep 1t open, cover it 
three inches over With wzo/d : Let this be 
done, if you can, where you find a bud, 
or eye on the root, for the ſucker to ſhoot 
out ats and either 7nocnlate the young 
ſhoot 1: the place where it ſtands, or re- 
move it to ſome other placeaftter a years 
growth, ad when you do, cut off with 
it about a tot of the od-root; and by 
this means you may have ſxckers from 
ſome othcr Trees, thar do not naturally 
yield them. 

For Cherries” vSe@. 8. To have Stocks for Dwarf- 

ard Plum: Cherries, and Plums, or for ſuch Trees 
for a Wall, the ſpeedieſt way, 2nd ſuchas 
will ſaccecd for that purpoe, is by ſuck- 
ers of the common Red.- {te y, an.! any 
ordinary Plum tree ; both wich caſt up 
fuckers plentiful] y. 


A further help. 


if 
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If the ſuckers grow in a place that 15 

_—_ from harm, you may inoculate or 

them before removal. under their 
ker Plant, . and let them grow there 
one year after : 3 and hereby you will 
ga1n a years tim2 and more 3 chooſe 
ſuch ſuckers as grow at greateſt diſtance 
from the old Tree. 

Sed. 9. Io graffing or inoculating Stocks Ordering the 
for Dwarf-trees, obſerve to do it as low heads ot 
as you well can, with two Scionr, and PE 
thoſe longer than in grafſing for large 
ſtandards, that they may (ſpread from the 
ground. 

And aftzr they are grown two Or Means to 
three years in the places they are to ſtand {pred them, 
in, to make them ſpread, and to keep 
the boughs outward, you may tie an 
old hoop of a Barrel, or ſome ſuch thing, 
in the midſt of the branches , to - bear 
them a good diſtance one from another 3 
but if one branch be much ſtronger, or 
more inchned to grow upright than the 
reſt, then you may drive a Stake into the 
ground, and rie the ſturdy one down to 
It. 

If you cut the bark croſs wiſe in ſeve- 
ral places on the infide of the branches, 
when they are placed as you would 
have them, 1t will be a means to make 

them 
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them more willing to continue in that 
order of their own accord, after ſome 
years growth : If any one branch ſhoot. 
out much further than the other, cut off 
Its fop to keep it even with the reſt, and 
yearly cut much off , - eſpecially new 
ſhoots, that grow. directly upward, after 
they are grown to that hejght you de- 
ſ1gn them to be of, which jnay be about 


_ ayardanda halt, or more. 


Frees of Cut» © SefF. 10, Having direted how to raiſe 


tings, 


Graffing Cod- - 1 | 
ſtocks,. and ſet in a Garden ; but I, think. 


ings. 


Noils, 


Kentiſh-Codlings, Gennet- Moils, Quinces, 
or any that grow of cuttings tor Stocks, 
I need give no other Rules for raiſing 
Trees or :Hedges of the ſame kind of 
Fruit, only you need not cut them ſo 


ſhort as you do-for Stocks, - - 
I have ſeen Cedlings ' graffed on Crab- 


it will encreaſe their. growth, becauſe 
Crab-ſtocks that have great Roots, and will 
yield them more plenty of nouriſhment 
than Roots of their own putting forth, 
when they are raiſed by Cuttings. 
Others graff Gennet-moils on Crab- 
ſtocks, and they thrive well, and bear a 
larger and (ſome think) a better Fruit 
than thoſe Trees of that kind raiſed by 
Cuttings ; T have graffed feveral of them 
in rough and woody grounds which have. 
grown 
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grown with very ſtrong ſhoots, and co- 
vered the Stocks very ſoon. 


CHARE XK: 
Of Planting an Orchard. 


ECT. x. $o far as it lieth in a Marrs hls of 
i J power to chooſe a Plot of ground ground. 
tor his Orchard, he ought to do it with 
reſpect to theſe aJvantages. 
It ſhould lie convemently near him, 


| declining and lying open towards the 


South, South-Eaſt, or South-Weſt, and de- 


. fended from the North, North-Eaſt, and 
North-Weſt winds by buildings, woods, 


or higher grounds ; the land ſhould ra- 
ther incline to dryneſs than moiſture, 
without Sprizgs: the Soil deep, and a 
fat Earth, not a ſtiff cold Clay, or bind- 
ing Gravel, nora light, ſandy, or eckie hol- 
low Earth : Yet with good Husbandry, 
if 1t run norinto the extreams of any of. 
theſe, Fruit-trees may proſper reaſonable 
well in it. 

But the natural Sozl for an Orchard 1s goi. 
more to be reſpeted than a Gardey, for bx 
the Garden Fruit trees, and what elle 

growerh 
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groweth there, rooteth little deeper than 
it may eaſily be' manured ; but Pear-trees 
and Apple-trees in Orchards ſhould grow 
to be large Trees,and therefore ſend forth 
roots broad and deep,ſo that it tranſcends 
almoſt all coſt and pains, to enrich the 
ground for them, as far as the Roots c- 
very way reach, 

Sef, 2. It the Land you intend for it 
be a Tarf, or green-ſward, you will do 
well to Plow it two years betore you fer 
your Trees in it, to make it mellow and 


'looſe, that the Trees may the better 


take root; and you may then lay on 
Manure, which by Plowing will be well 
mixt with the natural Soil ; and uſeſuch 
Mapareas will beſt ſuit toamend 1t, ac- 
cording to what you have heard betore 
in the 8h Ch, Se. 6th. 

It your Land lie very flat, that wet is 
apt to ſtand upon it, or be a fhallow ſoz, 
you may ſomething help it in Plowing ; 
alſo, by gathering the Land always up, 
in and near the place where you intend 
the rows of Trees ſhall afterwards ſtand, 
which intwo years time will ſomething 
raiſe it, and thicken the Sozl, and the 
KReares or Furrows {0 made, will helpto 
carry oft the Water. 


But 
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But if it be a ſpringey Land, you muſt Spftog- 
Trench it at the head of the Spring, and 
that deeper than the Channel of the 
Spring runs 11 the Earth, which you may 
leave open; and yearly cleanſe, or fill 
with Or boughs, and cover them 
with the Turfand Farth that came forth; 
much higher than the other Land, for 
the Wood and looſe Earth will fink very 
much by degrees. 

If it be ior {pringey, but only Iye 10g ,vging ws 
low and flat, that in the Winter Rain,or r-r, 
Land-floods will lye upon it, and that 
tt hath been larely Plowed, or that you 
will not loſe rwo years time by Plow- 
ing it, before you {et your 'Frees, or if 
it be a (ballow of ebb ſoil, you had: beſt 
fet the '[rees by Tumping, according ro 
the. directions' 1n Field-plenting, which 
you will find hereafrer ſpoke: en fu ly to in 
its proper place: 

Sect. 3. It there be any unevennels ui of vncvek 
the Land, ſome dire& to level it, by 8%: 
carrying the banks into low Places ; 'bur 
this will not only be very ' chargeable, 
but hurtful, by making the high places 
too barrex, and the low ground toy 
rich, 


HH But 
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But that your 'Trees may grow ſome 
what level in their 79ps, and not one 0- 
yer-ſhadeanother, and alſo appear come- 
ly, you may, forecaſt to ſet {uch Trees 
as grow pendant, or are not apt to grow 
tall Trees, on the higeſt ground, and 
{uch as are aſpiring in the lower places. 

Seft. 4. The beſt time to Tranſplant 
into Orcharas, 1s from the end of Septem- 
ber, to near the end of November,- the 
ſoonner the better : If the leaves are not 
all fallen when you remove your Trees, 
pick them off. 

It your 'Trecs are not very weak bo- 
died, Prune them up, leaving three or 
four of the principal branches on the top, 
that grow. outward, which ſhould be 
lopp'd off almoſt a years growth; but it 
they be weak (leſt the wind ſhould 1n- 
jure them by toiling them) you may top 
them lower, doing it at a b4,or {mall 
twig; and in big Trees, cut. the 20p 
almoſt all oft ; and whenſoever you tranſ- 
plant young "Trees, cut off the end of 
all big roots. 


of removal of Sec, 5. At three years end, after 


1 r2CS» 


Graffing in the Nurſery, "Trees may be 
{it to be removed into an Orchard, cl- 
ora if you Plow . (or which 1s ſafer 
dig) the Orchard Land, and fent Beans 

and 
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and other Kztchen-Gargen-ſtuff in it for 
ſome years; bur if it be ſuch a piece of 
Land that you Graze, then you mult be 
{ure their heads be grown out of the 
reach of Cattle before youſet them there, 
and you muſt Fence them one of the 
ways mentioned hereafter, in the Chapter 


of Field-planting. 
Seff. 6. The diſtance of Trees in Oy- Of diſtance. 


chards ought not to. be leſs than eight 
yards, neither need it be more then 
thirteen, or fourteen ; the richer the Land 
is, the greater diſtance you ought to ſer 
the Trees at from one another, to which 
you ought to have reſpect, and alfo to 
the kinds of Fruit-trees you Plant, for 
ſome Trees take up more room 1n their 
growth than others, as molt Pear-!rees 
more than Apple-trees, and ſome Apple- 
trees more than others, according to their 
aptneſsto grow more or leſs, too tedi- 
ous and Fouls to be here related ; on- 
ly the Redſtate being generally a de- 
[red Fruit, you may take notice that 
it's one of the leaſt Apple-trees, where it 
yields the be Szder, fometimes 1t's almoſt 
but a ſþrab: And theretore will ſuit 
well with planting at 20 foot diſtance, 
whereby each Acre will take up one 
hundered Trees. 

H 2 It's 
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It's certainly beſt in-many reſpects for 
\'Frees tobe planted at a'very good di- 
tance; 'for, - 14.2 Th 
Convenience, T+ The Plantation will be little an- 
of planting at, NOYance to the Land, - if either you {ct 
good diftance. Gardenſtuff in it, ſow Cotn on it, while 
the Treesare young, or Grazeit when 
they aregrown up. | 
2, Whereas ſome fay the more Trees 
the. more' Fruit ; that's abſolutely falſe, 
tor when they are ſet ſo cloſe, that: the 
Sun cannot have a good» influence 'up- 
on them,” ''they bear poorly and ripen 
worſe. _ Sony | 
3. "They cannot grow tobe Trees of 
that ſize ſet near as they would © ph 
land be good)being ſer ata good diſtance, 
and ſome kind of Trees being of ftron- 
gerand {wifter growth than others, will 
ſo domineer over their neighbours, that 
they will make them-almoſt: good for 
nothing. FP 
4. You may plant betwixt every Tree 
a Cherry-tree, or Codliag-tree, which may 
grow up, and bear with the other Trees 
many years, and never prejudice them 
but will decay before the others are at 
tull. growth, | 


Or 
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Or you may ſet a young Appiz-tree or 
Pear-iree, betwixt , every two of your 
ſtandards, that you let in your, Orchard, 
and, nurle it up with necetfary drefſing 
and pruning ſever or eight years or lets 
time, to Tranſplant into Fjie/ds, or Pas 

ure-land where ' Cattle teed, whereby 
with little help it.,-will not be in ſuch 
danger of hurt trom Cattle, as {mall ones 
would, and bear Frazt ſoon after it's ſet ; 
and you cannot let them grow ſo long 
in your /Varſery without gallizg, or hurt- 
ing one another ; unleſs when you re- 
move "Trees out of your Nurſery you 
take care to leave every- other Tree, 
whereby they may have liberty to grow 
s, and {o more-fit for your fields. 
Sect. 7. T know ſome are for remov- gf ,anqprane- 
ing Trees very young, and it's certainly ing Trees 
the beſt way it they can be ſecure from y9ung or old. 
danger, which in Orchards or Fields 
where Cattle have liberty to feed they 
cannot well be with ordinary fencing, 
unlets they be of five or fix years growth 
attergratfing, He that hath a Nazſery of 
1s own, and removes them into places 
{o near that he can well do it, let him 
the very ſame or the next day after 
they are taken up, let them 1n the place 
zppointed for them, andnot cur oft £09 
H 2} much 
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much of 'the roots, but the greateſt part 
of thetop. And hemay do well to plant 
ſtrong and well grown Trees, eſpecially 
in his Fields and out-grounds ; for the 
charge of Fencing will be much eaſed, 
and being carefully ſet they may proſper 
as well, or better than ſmall ones, eſpe- 
cially 11 axcultivated, or ſtiff land by Na- 
ture, where young Trees cannot ſo well 
put fort roots. And here I ſhall pro- 
poſe a ſurer way to have old Trees re- 
mov'd grow, and proſper well, than 15 
commonly praQtiſed ; that is, 
Means to have Tf youchance to have any Trees be- 
old tres  twixt ten and thirty years old, that you 
tranſplanted __ | Ri 
proſper. have a mind to remove, you mult a- 
bout November , the year before you 
tranſplant them, dig a trench, as nar- 
row as you pleaſe, but ſo deep as to 
meet with moſt of the {ſpreading Roots, 
at tucha diſtance round about the body 
of the Tree, as you would cut the roots 
oft at, when you remove it ; (about half 
+ yard diſtance from the body may do 
well, it they be not very large Trees; 
but 1t you have not far to carry them 
teave them longer ;) as you make the 
'Frenchcut the roots, you meet with clear 
oF, and ſmooth, without ſpliting them, 
or bruſing the bark, fall up the T rench 


agaln 1 
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again ; and by Oober next after, when 

'0u take up the Tree to let. 1t elſewhere, 
you will tind thoſe great roots will have 
put forth many. fibrous roots, and made 
preparation for more ; which freſh and 
tender roots, upon removal, will enable 
the Tree to draw more nouriſhment 
than otherwiſe it would, and conſe- 
quently to proſper the better in its new 
manſion. 

Seff, 8. The beſt way you can ſet The order. 
Frees in an Orchard 1s according to the 
Figure which is called a Qaizcunx, 

You are to proceed in ſetting your 
Trees 1n the ground by the ſame general 
rules, given for Wall-frait, obſerving ex- 
actly all rhat is there, but only what 1n 
particular concerns .the wall, 

Alfo in tranſplanting anv big Trees, Coating, 
men gezerally obſerve to coaſt them, (as 
it's termed) that is, to place the ſame 
ſide of the Free to the South, Eaſt, cc. 
as grew formerly that way, where it 
ſtood before ; to which end before you 
remove it, youhad beſt make lome mark 
in the bark of the 'Tree, which way it 
{tood ; this you may obſervein {traighc 
Trees, but it's more material 1t your 
Trees lean one way more than another, 
to ſer the leaning ſide towards the Sourh- 
| s H 4 Welt 
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Weſt, from whence the ſtrongeſt winds 
blow. "oy 

'* Sect, 9. Thebelt quick Fence for your 
Orchard. is a good white-thorn, that when 
it's grown up may be plaſhed, the bet- 
ter to prevent the creeping of Hogs, or 
Sheep into.1t ; ſet no. ſmooh quick 1n. it, 
that may grow tg great Trees, becauſe 
they will be hurtful both to the Hedee 
and Fruit-trees, both by their tops and 


_ roots, when they are grown up ; bur ſet 


Mendin an 
okl Hedge, 


two rows of good Hawthorz, and make 
the dead-hedge on the outſide the ditch, 
and the quick-ſet will grow the faſter ; 
for the Hedge upon the ditch is apt to 
choak the quick : And thus with ſome- 
times weeding it , you may {ſoon raiſe a 
good fence. 

If you have an old hedge alrcady about 
you Orchard, fcour the ditch, and plaſh 
the hegge, and cut down all big Trees 
that grow init, unleſs onthe North, or 
Weit-{ide,the one requiring a defence to 
keep the Orchard warm, the qther to ſe- 
cure it ſomewhat fromthe ſtrong winds, 
that blow down the fruit before 1t5 ripe, 
though it's better they grew on the out» 
HECRSEE 7 --: 
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| Seft. 10. Your Orchara-fruit-trees as Fruning out- 

fide, 
well as others, will nced ſome pruning, 
which you may obſerve to do after this 
manaer ; if you deſire they ſhould be 
tall Trees, cut of all the {ide branches 
till they are grown to the height you 
delire ; if to ſpread low, - let fome be 
left on each {1de, that the boughs on a- 
ny one fide may not weigh down the 
Tree, but that it may grow ſtraight yp- 
right. 

And ſuffer them not the tirſt three tice, 

years ( at leaſt) ts grow thick and buſhy 
headed, by cutting off ſomeof the inſide 
ſhoots, and ſuch as grow croſs one ano- 
ther, or pendant ; what you cut off from 
the bodics, or any branch, do itcloſe and 
even, that the bark may grow over it : 
If you cut part of any ſhoot, or a Scioi1 
tor graffing, cut it cloſe ata bud or ſprig, 
that inthat caſe the wound may again 
grow up and a ſtub end not be left be- 
hind, 

When Trees grow big, that a knife Bi; vrip!+, 
will not prune them, procure an Inſtru- 
ment like a broad Chiſſel, the handle of 
Iron, above a foor long, with a knot; on 
tae end, and the edge alike on bath lides 
not {loping on one lide like that of Joy- - 
ners; but piain asa knife, and yery thin, 


about 
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about 3 or 4 inches in breadth, the form 
you will ſeein the Table of Figures ; 
Or you may make it like aStone-cutters 
Chiſfel, only let it be longer and broader 
at the edge; with which, and a Mallet, 
you may take off a bough, or large 
branch as you will, without either hurt- 
ing the bark of the Tree, by cutting too 
near, leaving a #amp, by not cutting 
near enough ; one of which 1s not eat: 
ly avoided by the chance blows ofan 4x 
or Hatchet ; and being amonglt thick 
boughs, your Chiſſe! ahd Mallet will be 
more governable than other inftruments. 
If rhe boughs are very large you may 
uſe a Saw firit, and then ſmooth it with 
the Chiſſel. 

Seft.x1. You will do well,if your jo:/be 
not rich enough,once in three of four years, 
in the Winter time, to open the Earth 
for a good ſp2c round about each Tree 
on the outiidethe ground that was firit 
digged ar their fetting ; and about a 
month after, with ſome proper manure 
mixt with what came forth fill up the 
trench again: but 1it you dig or Plow 
your land, you will have no need to do 
this fo long; and if your Trees were 
ſet by tumprneg, you need not do this till 
the roots are grown paſt the ditch that 
was madeabout the :ump. The 
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The Water that ſoaks from a Dung: By water. 
hil is a good thing to enrich the Earth, 

about the roots of 'Trees ; and if your 
Orchara chance to lye fo, as that it may 

be floted with it ſomctimes, you may 

do it after this manner. 

Make a little trench along the upper How. 
part of the Orchard, and from it cut a 
imall gutter down every row of Trees, 
take off the gipper turf, for halfa yards 
breadth round about eyery Tree, at a- 
bout a. toots breadth diſtant from the 
body ; when a rainy day comes, let this 
{oke go down one row, fo that (as near 
as you can ) every Tree may enjoy it 
three or four days at ſeveral times in one 
Winter. | 

If your Orchard ſtand ſo that you can- 
not convey this water to the "Trees ajter 
this manner,you may carry two or thre 
Pale-full to every Tree, twice or thrice 
a year, and pour 1t in wherethe roots 
were opened, and againſt ſpring pi: 
in the old Earth again ; when you do 
firſt, ſtir up with ſomething the bottom 
of this warer, the more to thicken atd 
enrchit, 

This will follow the roots, and enrich 
Trees more than can be done by manure. 
ar dung, fo thar you ſatter the warer no: 


Fi! 
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SEN Sect. 12. Within your Orchard, on 
——_ A the North-ſ{1de,ſet the firſt rows of Pear- 
trees, or {ſuch other Trees, as you know 

are apt to grow talleſt,and the reſt South- 

ward, as they decreaſe in height, as near 

as you can judge ; for ſo ſhall all your 

Trees ſhare in greater meaſure of the 

South-Sun , and will be leſs lyable 

to receive damage by the Northen 


cold. 
Fencing from On the outſide of your Orchard, i; 
winds. it be not well defended, plant on the 


Northſide two or three rows of Walnut- 
trees, Cheſnat-trees, or {ome large grow - 
ing Trees, thicker than 1s uſually done 
on other accounts, to preſcrve your Or- 
chard from the Northen air. 

Some are alſo for Planting a defenc. 
one the Welſt-{ide, to help to preſerve 
them from the Autamnal winds, which 
throw down the Fruit betorc ir" 
ripe, 
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CH A FI. 
Of Planting in Fields. 


ECT. 1. The benefit of this kind ot Encaurage - 
Planting is apparent in ſeveral 
Countries in Ezel/azd, where it hath 
been of long and general uſage, and in 
many other Countries, Gentlemen have 
begun already to imitate them, which 
ſhould much cncourage others to to]. 
low ; for the more there are that p/az, 
the leſs particular perſons will loſe by 
Thieves, and where frut 1s 1n great plen- 
ty, it 15 found to be more {1 ghted by 
idle people ; and beſides if a Man have 
{tore, hc will not feelthe loſsof a little ; 
or it may quit his coſt, to have one to 
caſt an.eycto them, for a Months time 
near ripening ; and further yet, Sider- 
Apples, Baking-Pears, and Pears tor Perry, 
are ſo little grateful to the taſt, (which 
pilterers chiefly aim ar pleaſing) that he 
that taſts them once, ſhall ſcarcely find 
his teeth - Water after them a {econd 
time. | 


Horw- 
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However the benefir of planting in 
Fields much out-weighs theſe, and al! 
other incoveniences, for. by this means 
you may almoſt have a double crop on 
your lands,viz. graſs or grain, and your 
frait, and the land rather benefited (as 

the matter may be ordered) than da- 
maged ; one of theſe Trees alſo ſfomc- 
times bears as much frat, as three of the 
belt in a thick planted Orchard ; the be- 
neht whereof for ſale, or uſe in a Family 
tor baking, or Liquors, or other ules 1s 
knowh to be ſo conſiderable, that I need 
{ay no more of 1t. | 
Praticularly of Sec. 2. But becauſe the planting Pear- 
Pears. trees abroad in Fields, 1s of leſs reputat1- 
on generally than the planting other 
Fruit-trees, I ſhall here give you ſuffici- 
ent ſuggeſtions to take off the Aſperſion. 
1. Some Pears do not make fo con- 
temptible a liquor, as Perry 1s common- 
ly reckoned, but very ſtrong, and kept 
two or three years, - drinks toadmiration, 
lo that ſeveral good Palates, _ that have 
drank of it, have not been able to di- 
itinguiſh it well from liquors of more 
elteem. | 
2. Their fruit 15 not catalle, and io 
in leſs danger of "Thieves, in your out- 
grounds than Apples arc.._ 


2. They 
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3. They will grow on barren land, 
where Apples will not proſper ſo well. 

4. They are trees of long continu- 
ance, and often grow to that bigneſs, 
and bear fo plentifully, that one fingle 
tree will bear Fruit enough to make a 
Hegshead of Perry , ſometimes two or 
three in one year, which would favethe 
expence of much Malt, though the li- 
quor were but mean. 

Se(t, 3. There be ſeven ways of Plant- geven ways, 
ing in this kind; I ſhall fet them all 
down, that every Man may ule that 
which be{t ſuits with his conveniency, 
and good liking. 

1. It your land be in Tillage, you 1. 
may ſer fruit-trees at thirty yards diſtance 9! ©amins 
from one another, throughout the whole | 
Field, after the manner of an Orchard ; 
and you may goon with your Plowing, 
with the loſs only of about a yard, or 
four foot {quare of Jand, about every 
tree, for twenty years ; and when they 
are grown ſo big, that you think your 
Corn receives hurt by the ſhade, or 
droppings of the trees, 1t you canturn 
't to Paſture, rhe rrees will improve 


moſt kin4 of land, by gaping jt warm 
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Summer, preſerving it from burning ; 
but the Trees being ler at fuch a diſtance; 
the land may continue fit for any pur- 
poſe for ever, it you dreſs or pruze theſe 
rrees higher up than any other, that no 
boughs may hang in the reach of Cattle, 
and for the convence of going about. 
them with your Tea, to any work,and 
thereby the Air and Rain will have free 


acceſs to the graſs, or grain near about 


them, and the fruit will be ſafer from 
common pilterers. 

'Fheſe need no other fencing than 
thorns bound about them, and a ſtake 
driven in the midſt, to keep them from 
ſhaking ; becauſe you may receive the 
profit of the Stubble or Fallow, without 
ſuffering any large Cattle , that will 
browſe upon them, , to come 1nto . the 

ronnd. 

Seft. 4. Another way of planting fru:t- 
trees 1n Fields, 1s by ſetting walks of 
them, running through the midit, or 
along the ſides of your Paſture ground, 
where youhavea mind to have walks for' 
ornament : For why we ſhould not plant 
Fruit-trees for walks, as well a Syco- 
mores, Aſh-trees, &c. T know not, there 
being ſome ſorts of Frait-trees that, will 


(and almoſt any kind may be ordered 
by 
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by. pruning, fo as to) grow very hand 
ſome in {hape, beſides the beauty and 
{weet ſmell of the bloſſoms,and worth of 
the frazt. 


To prevent damage by Cattle, it you of Fencing. 


go this way to work 1n Fiela-planting, 
they mult be well grown before you ec 
them ; that is, they mult be of about ſex 
years growth, and then well fexced: and 
there are two ways uled to fave them 
harmleſs. — 

1. Oze much commend is by tump- 
ing them ; and it is performed thus : Ser 
your tree in the place defign'd, almoſt 
on the top of the ground , no deeper 
than to make it ſtand, (though all the 
roors be not covered,) till the :4ump or 
mound be raifed about it; and then take 
a line, about a yard and a quarter long, 
tye the one end of it about the Tree, 
but fo that in going round the Tree, 
with the line ſtrain'd, it may (lip abour 
the tree as you go, faſten the other end 
to an Iron ſetter, or {tick wicha ſharp 
point, and as you go round the tree 
mark the ground ; make then a ditch on 
the outfide of the round ſcore, and lay the 
turf handſomely on the in{1de,two or ihree 
hights, with the graſs ſide outward,fo as 
to make the work tull half a yard heigh; 


-- 
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caſt the mo/d out of the ditch, obſerving 
to throw the beſt of it next the roots of 
the tree, till you have raiſed it within, 
as high as the turf, then prick ſtrong 
thorns into the mold, that they may lie 
upon the tarf, and point outwards a 
yard over the zarf ; as you place the 
thorns, put more rf; or faft heaz'y 
Farth out of the ditch upon the ends of 
them, treading it down, the better to 
fix them ; and lay the Farth ſhelving 
down from the t&rf towards the Tree, 
that if rain fall, itmay ſoak towards the 
roots; if you have any ſmall Thorzs, 
Briers, Furs, or Goft, lay it on the top 
of the work finiſhed, round the tree, 
and repair all yearly, as you fee cauſe, 
which may be done with {mall trouble. 
The great convenience of this way of 
ſerting fruit-trees, will appear in theſe 
following Obſervations, 

I. If your land be over moiſt, this 
ditch will drain all wer from the roots 
of the tree ; but if the land be c/ay, or 
ſvch that water will {and in, then 
when-you perceive it ( which is very 
rarely) cut ſome little notch or trench, 
10 letit Our, 

*- 2, Vhisway of ſetting, 15 commend- 
mn in ary land ; becauſe the Earth of 
the 
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the mound will {ecure the roots, fromthe 
heat of the Sun, and every ſhower of 
rain will much refreſh 3 it,by oaking to- 
wards the Tree. 

. You need not bind your tree to a 
ſtake which doth often gall and hurt the 
tree, for ſo much Earth abour it will 
keep i it fteady. 

4. If your land be ſtift, or ffrone old 
land, the mound made of it will be os 
and i improve about theroots, and alſo by 
that time the roots ſpread as far as the 
ditch, it will be filled up with mold, fal- 
len from the tump, and with ſticks, leay Cs, 
&c.which will be rotten, looſe and good 
for trees to root in; and by that rime 
they will need little or no defence, 1f a- 
ny at all; afew thorns tyed about the 
boties of the - trees, to keep _ 
from rubbing againſt them, will be 
nougi. | | 2 
.. The chief benefit of ſerring trees 
thus, 's, that where the foil 1s ſomewhat 
t00 926i/f or ſhallow, the tree bem, ſet 
on the top of the land, will pur torth 
its roots plentitully into the Earth catt 
up, and thence ſhoot into the upper turt, 
and beſt land,- that had been Plowed and 
manured befor e. 

2. The ſecond way-of fencing is; by: 8, 

Ll 2 ereQing, © 
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ercCting, at a foot anda half diſtance one 
from another, about every tree, three 
{mall poſts, (if they be fawed they need 
be but three inches {quare) or you may 
uſe poles , or ſtraight boughs, either 
whole, or it big enough, cloven in two, 
three, or four parts, about five foot above 
the ground in height ; being driven in- 
to the ground, nail a croſs-bar of wood, 
from each to other, within a hand 
breadth of the tops of the poſts, ro which 
bar nail a pale or two, betwixt each 
two poſts, ituck into the ground, or 
naiPd to the like cro{s-bar, within a foor 
of the bottom of the poſts; the way of it 
may be ſeen now in diverſe places, and 
learnt 4n a minute ; but I think what's 
here ſaid makes 1t plain enough. 

In ſetting rhe polts or poles in a trian- 
gle, obſerve to {et one ſoasthe ſtrongett 
winds may drive the tree towards it, for 
thereby the tree will have more liberty to 
be bent or bowed by the wind without 
galling, than 1t the rail ſtood oppoſite 
to thar {1de. 

Trees thus ſet ought to be bound to a 
ſtake-for a year or twoto keep them ſtea- 
dy,and afterwards(or at firſt it you pleaſe 
uſing no {take){tuft Fear, Peaſc-ſtraw,or 0- 
ther S;raw, betwixt the Tree and the up- 


permoſt 
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permoſt rails, to keep it upright, and 
from being gatled by the wind's bowing 

and driving 1t againſt any of the rails or 

polts, till it be growa fo ſtrong that you 

{ee no cauſe for it. 

Some bind thorns ' about the trees 
before the poſts are ſet up to tecure them, 
inſtead of Pales on the outelide, but that 
proves often miſchievous, the Trees be- 
ng galled by them. 

This is more chargeable than tumpire, Where it's 
where timber is ſcarce, but much moce *<vte. 
durablethan it, and ablolutely neceſlary 
where Deer, or Rabvets, or any thing 
that pcels the bark of trees, come into the 
land planted. 

Sect, 5. Another way of planting in _ ® Wt. 
Fields, ( which I have pra&tiſed ſuccelſs- ——_—_—_ 
fully) is thus, When you ſcoure a 4zech, 
and cut down or plaſh an old quzick-heage, 
then ſet a row of Trees withina yard of 
the hedge onthat ſide that is not ditcht, 
and fenoe them with half round tumps 
only on the one ſide, for the hzdge wall 
ſecure them on the other ; and from the 
cut or plaſht hedge, you will commonly 
have thorns and briers enough for the 
mounds, to fence it as hath been betore 
direted; and at the ſame time, or in 

Summer, draw ſome of the quick thorns, 
] 2 hips, 
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hips, or briers, from the Hedge - into the 
fence, about the 7mp, whict will con- 
tribute to the ſtrengthening and pre- 
ſerving the dead fence you had made a- 
bout it before, ſo that you may be frec 


from trouble about it for ever. after, 


There are theſe advantages in this 


way of Planting. 


- J- Theditchon the outſide the hedge, 
drains the ground and makes it : health- 
ful. pe RO 

2. The ground near the hedge, 1s 
commonly very rich, as not having been 
impoveriſhed by Tillage, but improv- 
ed, ſometimes by the oft ſcouring of the 
ditch, and commonly with the dung of 
Cattle that for ſhelter, ſhade, or fodder, 
repair much thither. . - 
3+ It'snot the leaſt hindrance to plow- 


- ing,or graſs, for the hedge whenits grown 


up, uſually beareth out as fer as the zrce 
is {et in the held, OP 

4. And this 1s much better than plax- 
ting 1n the hedge-row, as many do; fe In 
the hedge,when the tree 1s grown to have 
2a large top,it's apter to weaken the hedge 
under it ; but theſe being ſer a little di- 
ftance from the hedge, and growing (as 
they will) with the greate{t part of cher 
heads from it, will not damage it. 
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5. The Fruit will be gathered with 
much more eaſe, than of thoſe that are 
planted in the hedges. 

6. They will not be choakt, orhurt 
by the hedge when it's grown up,but be 
good handſome fair trees. 

You may ſet theſe at e/2%t yards d!- piſtance. 
ſtance, or nearer being but one ſingle 

row, and {o if but halt a field (as uſual- 

ly it falls out) have the ditch on the out- 

ide, you may ſet a conſiderable num- 

ber, and find advantage, without da- 
mage, and with inconfiderable char ge, C- 

{ pecially if the ditch ſtand on the North- 

fide; if you can therefore, chooſe ſuch 
hedges. 

This is not to be practiſed near hedges Where not 
that are full of great wood, or trees ; 899% 
but if there be but few trees, it's but 
leaving a vacancy near {uch trees, and 
(ctring your frait-!rees againſt ſuch places 
where there grow none in the hedge. - 

Se. 6. Another way of planting 1n 

Fields 1s this. ou would Plant with- wv. 
out any charge wo tencing, you may do In Hedges, 
It in your hedges ; - theſe trees mult be 
well grown, and ſtrong, -that the hedgz 
choak them not while they are young : 

And when you plaſh, or cut down a 
quick hedge, vþſerve no certain d _ 
by Wt 


By Cu 


of preparing 
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but as it happens where you find it moſt 
free from quick, ſet a tree, and encloſe 
the body in the hedge, but bind not the 
Etherings too cloſe about it, leſt the 
gall it, andas it groweth, obſerve what 
thorns annoy 1t and cut them: of}. 

Seff. 7, It you have a mind to ſet any 
Cuttings of Gennet-moils, or other Apple- 
trees, that grow of Cattimes, they will 
proſper very well 1n, or rather near a 
hedge ; becauſe generally therethe »2o/4 
is looſe and mellow for themto put forth 
Roots in, and ſomewhat enricht by the 
frequent cleanſing of the ditch : If you 
plant them near the hedge, you muſt a 
little fencethem on the one ſide, as by 
the third foregoing direCtion ; but the 
7#12þs you raiſe to fet the thorns in, muſt 
not be above a foot high, for the cuttinos 
will {hoot out their roots, almoſt to the 
top of the Earth about them , and a 


thigh mound falling down by degrees, 


{ome of the beſt roors may be left bare, 
or very little Earth upon them. 
' The way of preparing p/ants for this 
purpoſe, is by circumpoſition, &C. as is 
directed in the Chapter of Dwarf-'rees, 
Make choice of Cuttings Or ſtems, as 
big as a mans Writt (if you can)towirds 
rhe lower end,before youſet them, praze 
them 
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-them out of the reach of Cattle, and 

leave bur a little top on them when you 

ſet them, neither let them be very long: 

If the tops be out of the reach of Cat- 

tle, it's enough. 
| Set, 8. There be ſome that get long ,, , VE 

F jo y long Cigh- 
Crab-tree-ſfocks out of woods, or elfe ref? ſtocks. 
ſome up in their Nurſeries, to grow tall, 

and ſet them in their fe/ds, or hedges, 

and at three years ſtanding graff them ; 
which may do well, and is the better ap- Advantage. 
proved of, becauſe there needs noremo- 

val after they are grafted ; but ſome in- 
convenience there 1s in this way : The Diſadvantage, 
long ſtocks, out of woods, being com- 

monly very old, their bark thick, their 

roots big, they thrive bur indifferently ; 

and thoſe raiſed in Nurſeries will ſeldom 

be taper grown, or ftrouz enough to 

bear a large top well, after they are graf- 

fed ſo high as wy ought, being ſet in 

helds : You will alſo be longer inraifing 
ſtocks to that height, and any confider- 

able ſtrength ( as is neceſſary for this 

purpoſe) than 1n railing trees, if your 

ſtock be graffed young in your Nurſery , 

becauſe they thrive more after grafis 

than before. | 

And in both cafes if you graft them 

high, the focks will be continually put 
FO ring 
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ting forth ſprouts of their own kind be. 
low the place they were grafted at,which 
will require frequent cutting off, It you 
graf them not very high, you will tind 
it difficult to defend them from the nip-- 
ping of Cattle, and from the Scrozs being 
broke out of the /fock by ſome caſualty 
or other, to which they are more ex- 
poſed in fields that lie common to Cat- 
tle, than Nurſeries that are incloſed. 
See. 9. The laſt way I (hall ſpeak of, 
is that which 1s moſt uted 1n the plantius 
Countries, and that 1s, by grafizg ſuch 
Crab-trees, as grow in the heages, or 
grounds, and thus 15 the ſpecdielt way to 
have fruit ; becauſe the big trees have 
bodies already, and infowr or five years 
time (well ordered) will have good tops 
to bear ; and 1f you graff {mall focks in 
vour ground that have grown of their 


own accord there, and fence them, they 


will ſpeedily bring on graffs, being 10 
well rooted. 

\ -] have ſeen many cut off the tops of 
old Crab-trees and Apple-trees,and graff the 
body or trunk, but the Scions could nevel 
cover. the-heads of thoſe ſocks, and by 
that time the top was a little grown up, 
the body was ready to periſh witn rot: 
tenne(5. oy 


The 
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The beſt way for big Crab-trees (or if 


you would changethe kind of any Fret- 
trees) 15 tograff them in the boughs,where 
they arc not bigger than a mans arm, 
making uſe of none but thoſe that grow 
handſome, at convenient diitance one 
from another r, cutting of the others 
ſmooth and even, cloſe to the body of 
the tree. 

To do this, that Winter that you cet, 
or p/aſh a hedge, order the work-men to 
trim up, but not to lop or top the Crab- 
rees, unleſs 1t be the COPS Ol the boughs, 
halt a yard or more above the place 
you intend to gratt them at, and then 19 
March tollowing, faw off the heads at 
proper places, and graft them. 

Many are for grajfiz2 theſe in the c/:#7, 
becauſe they think the Scion hath better 
hold, and will not be ſo ſubjeQ to be 
broke out by the wind, as thoſe grafted 
in the bark ; but I have ſeen thoſe : 1 the 
cleft br oke out by the wind, neither 
could I ever find that the wood of- the 
Scion 1n theclefr, did ever cement with 
the wood of the Stock, but only on the 
out-{ide as the other 5do: And thoſe inthe 
cleft are not {o apt togrow all of them, 
nor” to make ſo great a growth as thoſe 
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Neceſſary di- 
retions, * 


Of grafhnz 
thee 1n tne 
Clictr. 


zn the &ark ; which with a {ittle warineſs In thc Bark; 


may 
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may be preſerved from danger of wind, 

and full as much care muſt be had about 

thoſe grafted in the cleft, if you will 
preſerve them al from the Cine Pre- 
judice. 

One chief reaſon of the winds break. 
ing thoſe in the bark, 1s their luxurious 
growth, which they are more ſubjeCt to 
than thoſe inthe cleft, but TI could al. 
ways wiſh that to be their crime, and 
be willing to be at the trouble of pick:- 
ing off the /eaves, or tying them at and 
a little above the place they are grafted 
at with a hay rope, to prevent the:r in- 
jury by the wind, 

Di.cencees LT have been uſed to obſerve the fol. 

be obſerved. lowing difference in graffize theſe great 
boughs from all the torementioned ya- 
rietiesof graffiag, and look upon it as a 
thing well worthy to be taken notice of 
and obſerved. 

In flicting che When you have prepared the Scion, 

"_ as you are diretted to do, when you 
graff in the bark, apply it to the place 
you deſign to put 1t 1n, and ſlit the bark 
of the bough through, on both fides the 
Scion cloleto it, beginning at the top of 
the bough, and not carrying the /{ts 
much above half the-lengrh of the /ope 
of the Sciep, ſeparate that little portiou, 
: of 
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of the bark between the two /{izs, from 
the wood, with your Inſtrument, thruſt- 
ing it a little lower than the /rs, to let 
in the Sc02 as far as 1t 1s floped, and then 
ſtick the Sc/oz in, having firſt taken off 
from the edges of the Szzoz any uneven- 
neſs (not cutting through the bark) that 
all may the better fit together ; and you 
may put 11 two, three, or four Scioas 11 
every head, having reſpect tothe bignels 
of it ; or you may 1n the biggelt put in 
two S:/op5 10 the cleft, and two others in 
the bark, doing one of the latter on the 
We/?-lide of it, for then the wind blow- 
ing it towards the head, 1s not fo apt to 
break it out, as if it drave it from the 
head ; bind the heads, and c/ay them as 

ou heard before, and continue fo to 
do yearly till the heads tare almoſt co- 
vered. 


III 


At the fir/t claying, ſtick 1nfeathers or of preſerving 
long eſcares, to prevent birds lighting or them from ws 
the Scions. Es 

In Faty following (whether you graff 
theſe big ſtocks in the cleft or bark) pick 
off moſt of the leaves of the Sczons, and 
cut off ſuch ſprigs, as growing inward 
will make the head thick,andall frag 2/c- 
ing out _ the wind may not have 
ſo much force upon them, to hreak the 
branches out of the ſtocks. Curt 
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Of pruning 
the Stock. 
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| Cutof alſo ſomeof the biggeſt ſhoots 
the ('rab-tree puts forth of its own kind: 
but for the firſt three years you mul} 
not cut offall, left the Tree not having 
liberty to vent all the ſap that cometh 
up, fſurfeit and die, the ſmall graffs not 
being able to receive near ſo much ſap, 
as the old top did the year betorc. 

Thus many Country-men when they 
rake off the whole head of an old Oak, 
have ſometimes found itdie ; and there- 


fore 1n ſome Countrics they leave Onebi; 


bough to grow for one year, to draw up 
the ſap, (as they term it) whereas it 
1s indecd that the ſap may have liberty 
to vent 1t felt; for [Trees that have a 


thick bark, as old-Oiks have, when all 


the ſmall bozghs- are cut off, are long in 
putting forth branches : and .difficult- 
ly at laſt put forth ſo many, as will 
{pend- the ſap which comes up the Tree 
in ſome proportion, to what 1t did the 
py before, when the, whole top was 
n; W hich. fp being chiefly in the 
edkzaſ channel:, betwixt or near the 
bark and outſide. of the body of the 
Tree, and not being wexted, 1s either 
dryed or conſumed by the heat of the 
Sun, or putrehies tor want of that cort:- 
pita! motion that 1s 10 it, when it hath 
Vent, 
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vent, that ſeveral trees die of this dif- 
caſe ; and, when trees die this way , the 
bark will drop of from the body of them 
ſooner by ſome years than otherwiſe. 
Hence it is that you may kill a Tree, 
by lopping off the whole zop in the Sum- 
mer time,or ſo much of it,that the remain- 
ing boghs cannot receive all the fap, but 
heth choakt up for want of iſſue. 

The {econd Summer you ought to bind 
ſome hay-ropes about the lower part of the 
Sciozs ; 1 have not ſeen need of repeating 
this the third SUmMMEr, but if done it will 
the more certainly ſecure them from 
breaking by the wind. 

* And thus I have ended what Þ had 
to ſay of Field-planting, and have been 
the more large in 1t, becauſe I have not 


ſeen it any where elſe taught without 


much imperfeCttion, and many defects ; 
and indeed not much more. than ment; 
oned, rather than treated of, 


CHAP. 
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Of the annoyances about Fruit-trees, and of 
ſome miſtakes in Planting azd Ordering 
them, 


[ECT. 1. The nature of theſo// is 
thechief cauſe of Moſs and Cazkey, 
and therefore without altering the oe 
youcan ſcarce prevent the other ; How- 
ever you may ſcrape or with a hair-:loth 
rub the mofs off, atter rain, or (as ſome 
ſay) burn it with a bottle of ſtraw under 
the Tree, 

All Carker, filth, and worms muſt be 
picked clean off, and bind ſome clay well 
mixt with hay about the caxker'd place : 
It the Tree grow but poorly, which is 
for the molt part cauſed by the ill tem- 
per of the /ozl, open the ground about 
the roots, and put in ſome manure proper 
to cure 1t. 

Slitting the bark isan excellent additi- 
onal help to moſt of the foreſaid evils, 
and alſo for bark-biad;nz,ſome advile that 


the bark be cut according to the grain of |/ 


It, as 1h Apple-trees, Pear-trees, &c. ſtraight 
down ; in Cherries, &C. round about the 
Trees. 

But 


— u 


/ 


c 
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But I have .found in the ſame land, . 

. "3% 48 bo " Some Trees 
ſome kinds of Frazt-trees very ſubject to proſper where 
ſome of theſe evils ; and others proſper orhers w:1!_ 
very well; when once you diſcoyer this, wn 
(becauſe it's utterly in vain-to make 
ground and trees, of. different gez:s a- 
$roe together) you mult make it your 

ulineſs by degrees,to change your T rees, 
till you have left. none againſt which 
your ſoz! beareth fuch an implacable ha- 
tred, and furniſh it with fuch as will 
flouriſh, and be fruitful, 

If any of your Trees are ga/ed,by being Bri gallzd. 
bound to fakes, or by thorzs, or other- 
wile, lay {ome c/2y upon the galPd place 
and wrap hay-»4ands about them. 

B:g Plants alſo, that upon their rem?- ge, j cops, 
val have had their tops cut off, areaprt to 
die'from the place they were cut oF at, 
tothe next ſpriz, or branch upon them ; 
theſe dead parts ought to be cut off cloſe 
to the next good 77g or ſhoot, and cove- 
red with c/ay, as ingreffiag, that the head 
may be well grown over, by ſuch wg 
or Wand the wer prevented of getting 
into the ph, todamage the Tree. 

Set. 2, Hares and Rabbets are very Hares 3rd 
miſchievous to Nurſeries, and your 
Orcharas, by peeling of tne 64% of the 
Plants : If your fence be a wall, or cloſe 

a 


O 
- 
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. 
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Hay ropet- 


Tar. 


Tar and 
Greaſc. 


Greaſe. 
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pale, or water, there's little danger of 
them ; but becauſe ſuch fences about 
Orcharas are rare, and no other can keep 
them out, ſomeexpedient muſt be made 
uſe of. 

Some have uſed Hay-ropes, bound a- 
bout the Tree, from the ground to a- 
ſufficient height ; but this were endleſs 
in a Narſery, it may be done in an Or- 
chard ; but there are other ways to be 
preferred before it. 

Others therefore dawb the bodies of 
the trees over with Tar, which being 
uſed alone, endangers the life of very 
young Plazts, and extreamly hardens 
the bark, and otherwiſe hurts them, 
which evil is prevented by mixing the 
Tar with any kind of Greaſe, and boil- 
ing themon a fire, ſoas both may incor- 
porate, then- with a bruſh, or little 
broom, daub over the body of the Tree, 
as high as Hare or Rabbet cam reach; and 
ifthis be done in November, it will pre- 
ſerve the Trees for that whole year, 
with that once doing, it being the wizrer 
time only that they will feed upon the 
bark. 

Some uſe Greaſe alone, and then it 
may require to be laid on zwice in a 
Winter. 

Some 
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Some thin ſtuff out of a Houſe of Ofice, Man's dung. 
or the thick tempered with Water, and 
bruſh.d on once in a Winter hath been 
often uſed with good ſucceſs. Or the 
White-waſh which Plaſterers white Houſes 
with, done once a Year over the Trees 
with a Bruſh, preſervesthem from Harer, 
Rabbits, or Deer. 

Sed. 3. If you find Piſmires or Ant; Pilmires, 
breed about, or near the roots of any of 
your Trees, caſt away the Earth they 
lodge in, and ſupply its place with ſome 
ſtiff clay 5 if they breed diſtant in ſeveral 
_ ſome dire@ to daub the Tree a- 

out with Tar, that their Feet may be 
takenin it 3; but you heard already that's 
prejudicial to young Trees 3 but it they 
peſter you extreamly, and your Tree be 
young, you may bind a fingle /z/?, or 
ſhread of Cloth about it, and once a weck 
(when Buds and Blofſoms are putting 
forth, for that is the chief time they 
prejudice them) daub the Cloth over with 


Tar. 


Sef. 4. Moles are to be kill'd, eſpc- Moles 
cially in Seed-plots and Nurſeries; Spring- 
traps, or Box-traps are beit to deſtroy 
them, not ealily defſcrib?d, but are now 
known almoſt generally. 
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I have heard that Water- Rats will ſpoil 
a whole Nur/ery, getting through Mole. 
koles; and barking or cating the young 
Roots : T found ſeveral Roots fo ſerved; 
and it being near a Fiſh-pond, I {ulpect- 
ed It was done by them 3 but finding al- 
ſo a Sake 1n a hole among the Roots, I 


knew not whether that might not be the 


Eſis,or Akers. 


Blaſtings, Ca- 
£-rpulars, 


Enemy. 

EſZs, or (as ſome call them ) Askers, 
are allo ſaid to be pernicious ro Trees; 
but theſe three laſt accidents are ſo rare 
and inconfiderable.thatit's needleſs to Ia- 
Four much about Remedies againſt them, 
only as men find them to deſtroy them. 

Sed. 5. The greateſt prejudice to fruit, 
1s by blaſtings, froſts immediately ſuc- 
cceding ram, ' Caterpillars, or black Flies, 
that eat up buds, leaves, and bloſſoms : 
There*s one way uſed to help in all theſe 
caſes, for Orchard-ſruit ; but I know not 
how 1t ſhould be uſeful for any but the 
laſt ewo, for which I dare commend 1t: 
And that 1s, that when in the Sprirg 


. you perceve theſe Caterp:llars, or Flies 


©muk. 


appear, make fires ot ſomething that 
w1ll ſmoak, ſo near the Orchard, and in 
{uch places that the wind may carry the 


ſmoak,as much through the Trees as way 


be. A thing frequently uſed 1s Hemp 


ſheave, 


tan. 6: a. as. A. 2 . a4. 


—— 
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ſheaves, (as it's called) being the ſtalk 


of the Hemp, when the tow is ſeparated 


from* it, and its certainly very good 3 
but bad Chaff, wet ſtraw, or moldy Hay,or 


any thing of that nature may ſerve turn. 


1r9 


—-2 


Snails are pernicious to Wall-frnit, Snails, 


therefore deſtroy as many of them as 
yon can, when they are beſt to be 
diſcovered, which is early in the morg- 


Ing. 


And to preſerve your Wall-ſruit from Cover wa! 
blaſting winds avd Froſts ;, 1t will be ne- fruit. 


ceſſary to cover them 1n the nights, and* 


cold days by hanging before them Matt 
or Blankets : ſome ſtick branches of broom 


before the bloſſoms ang young tender 


rut, 


To preſerve ripe fruit from birds,fpread Birds. 


an old Net, before-the Wall. fruit, or upon 
the Dwarf-trees. | 
Sed. 6. 1 have.endeavourd to direct 
the Reader by true Rules, which if ob- 
ſerved, | he would not fall into thoſe 
vulgar Errors which are frequent inpra- 
fice 3 but becauſe for want of warn- 
ing, ſome people may continue in them, 
thinking they have a further knou ledge 
or better Judgment, I ſhall endeavour to 
reiute thoſe I have moſt taken notice 

oft in uſe. 
K 3 [. Some 
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I. Some ſet Trees too deep, and plead 
for it, that otherwiſe the Tree may be 
in danger of dying, if the next Sum- 
mer prove very hot : But to prevent 
that hazard it's better to raiſe Earth a- 
bout it, and cover it with Dung, Fearn, 
or Straw, and in the Summer with the 
Graſs mowed from Graſs-plots, and 
ſet 1t not too deep whereby the Tree 
may put forth its Roots in the up- 
per Turf, which is generally the beſt 
Land 1n all Ground. For in ſome Land 
a deep hole will draw in Water in the 
Winter, which ſtanding under and a- 
bout the Roots, may chill and ſtarve 
them ; other Lands 1n the bottom are 
Rocky, have a Fox-beut , Cat-brain, or 


Ts fff Clay, and binding Gravel, unfit for 


Trees to root in, and yet may have 


| that depth of Earth above it, that ſome 


Fruit-trees being ſet light, may proſper 
reaſonably well, 
2. Others for curioſity uſe grafting ſe- 


 vexal kinds of Fruit on one Stock, which 


hath often this Evil, that the one kind 
(being of ſwifter growth than the 6- 


ther) overtops and keeps under its fel- 


low. Bur it a Man have a few Trees 
in a ſecure place, he may graft two or 
three ſorts on one Head of choice Sum- 
_ | mer 
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mer Fruit, whereof he 1s content with a 
little Fruit of each kind for eating only ; 
and by pruning he may make them grow 
ſomewhat equal. 

. Some out of curioſity (inſtead of 
Clay.) when they graft Trees, cover the 
Heads of the Stocks with Lime mix'd 
with Hair 3 others with Bees-wax or 
ſome ſuch things compounded 3 the firſt 
of which groweth ſo hard that the Stock 
cannot grow to cover, nor the Sczox en- 
large it (elf as it would, and the Lime 
kills often Stock and all, as will ſalt Clay, 
ſuch as is uſed on Drinking-Veflels z the 
latter is either melted by the heat of the 
Sun in Summer, and runs off the Stock, 
and being thin, the heat of the Sun 
hardens the Sap which the Stock puts 
yp to a Cruſt, that it groweth not to 
bark or wood, as it ſhould do; and 
if it be compounded of fo hard a fub- 
ſtance that jt melteth not, it hath the 
like effe& as the Lime ; So that upon 
tryal, there is nothing better. than ggad 
Clay mix'd with long Hay, and laid on 
ſomewhat thick, for that keeps it from 
the heat of the Sun, as well as too much 
wet, and with Hay it will Keep on much 
longer than gtherwiſc. 


K 4 4. Ma- 
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* 4. Many negle& keeping the- Heads 
of Stocks clayd after the firft time when 
they are graffed; but it's very neceſſary 
to do it till the Stock be near covered, 
for it haſtens it in- covering ,- whereby 
the Scions grow faſter, 'and wet is pre- 
vented from periſhing the $tock. 

! 5.- Another Evil is, when Men ct 
well grown-Trees, that. they muſt cut 
off the Head where it may”: be afivinch 
over they conſider not ©to'cut it ata 
Branch, 'and ſo the top often: dieth a 
tirtle at the Head 3 whereas it they did 
cut it off-a little floap ata Branch or ſmall 
Pris, and put Clay thereon, as in grat- 
ing; that'Branch' would cover the top, 
and keep the Heart ſound. If you-d6 
Ft/ p6t at the ſetting of the Tree, then 
the Year after,: when it hath/pur forth 
Branches, cutoff the top {loap-wiſe; 
-where its ave, ar the uppermoſt Branch 
ou wouls preſerve, and "then: clay it: 
You wilt h kadvantage'in'the growth 
putt TAE of whe body of 


band & 
iſs 'c)6ſe Ws) a Body asits hurt it, rior 
yet fo long that itbe a-Stump.. but-leave 
it higheſt in the anal, for then it will 
R3 oþ P 4 not 
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not ' have ſo deep a hole in its grow- 
Ing to cover, which otherwiſe it's apt 
to have, and to hald the wet. This pru- 
ning cat þe'no” ways fo well done as 
'with ſich a broad Chiſlel as 1 have de- 
ſcribed. "3 | 
* 7, The firſt Summer after you have 
ſet a Tree, ſotn@ Jet Shoots grow out 
near the Butt, and in ſeveral places on 
the Body, though ſo low that they ne- 
yer intend they ſhall continue. Theſe 
Had beſt be cut off at the firſt ſpringing 
out; that they rob not the top of 
—_— | 

"If you have any high Standards, 
ſuch as are' proper to be planted 1n 
Fields, or Foreſt Trees in Avenues, it 
will Le neceflary to have ſach another 
Chitlel ; but.inſtead of anTron handle let 
Tr be made with a Socker, which fix 
on # Staff about two or three yards long, 
and let it' have Edges hkewiſe on the 
lower part on each fide the Socket 3 
with this you' may, as you walk about 
vour Trees, cut off ſach young Shoots 
as grow out of the hands reach, and yet 
fuch as you 'would not have continue, 
firſt cutting: them upwards, .and then 
with the other Edge cutting down- 
wards the little Tippet left on the up- 
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per ſide, that it be ſmooth, andeven to 
the Body. 

8. I have known ſome Country Gar- - 
diners in pruning Wall-Fruit-trees year- 
n cut off the young Shoots dr Branches - 
that grew ſide-ward, as well as outward, 
from the Elder-wood, and leave the 
Wall almoſt bare 3: whereas n's thoſe 
young Shoots chiefly that bear Fruit 
the Year following : And therefore the 
better to inform the Reader in Pruning, 
it will be neceſſary to ſhew what Years 
Branches bear Fruit in each kind, or in 
the moſt common ſort of Fruit-trees, 


i. Vines and Shrubs, as Gooſeberries, 


Currans, &c, bear Fruit for the moſt J 


part on the Branches they put forth 
the ſame Year ; fo that in pruning theſe 
you may cut off much of the Shoots of 
the foregoing Year, and old Wood, as 
you ſee occaſion, and there will be the 
more Sap to put forth-freſh ones the Year 
after, provided you leave plenty of 
Buds for them to put forth ar, and 
with this Caution, that ſuch as grow ve- 
ry luzurious in Wood are not apt to bear, 
and there the more you cut off, the 
more they will run .iato the ſame F+ 
Vu, 


2. Stone 
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2. Stone Fruit-trees, generally bear 
on the Branches of the foregoing Year, 
therefore leave a ſufficient number of 
them. 

3. Apple and Pear-trees bear Fruit on 
the Branches that are of two years growth 
before the bearing year. 

And thus you ſhall find it for the moſt 
part z and although Fruit may often in 
all theſe ſorts ſeem to be on older Wood 
than I mention, yet if you ſearch into 
it you will find ( where it ſeems ſo) 
that it grows on ſome ſhort Stalk put 
forth as near (as can he judged) as I 

have ſet it down. 

'_  Youwill therefore find it often neceſ- 
ſary to praftice the direQtion formerly 
given in this Book of taking off ſome of 
the old Wood of Trees, Chap. 8. Se. 7. 
And when your Trees are young let 
them not fill the Wall ſo thick as ma- 
ny Trees are apt to do, otherwiſe you 
will find many will not bear well young, 
and when they grow bigger you muſt 
cut them thinner, which will be worſe 
for the Tree. 

' Another Evil is common in ſuffering 
too much Fruit to grow upon Trees 
(eſpecially Wall-Trees,) wherefore it it 
be ſo, pluck off ſome where they ſtand 
n 
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in Cluſters , Green Apricocks will ſerve 
for Tarts. | 

Theſe foregoing Obſervations may 
ſeem trivial and of ſmall concern ; but 
you will find 2 due obſervation of them 
will conduce. much to the: health and 
welfare of your Trees and Fruit. 


oY 
_ — oO —_— 


C H A.P. XIII. 
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Some particular Rules about ſome 
kinds of Fruit-trees beſides the 


general Rules already mentio- 
ned, | 


AECT. 1. Grapes ſeldom of never ri- 

pen well 'in this Je. without help 
of Art and Induftry, to which purpoſe 
take theſe direCtions. 

r. To plant ſuch as ripen ſooneſt 1n 
the Year, that they may have as mpch of 
the ſummer heat at ripening time is may 
be. | 
2. Let the Wall you plant them: a- 
gainſt be a full South, or but a little 1r - 
clining to the Eaſt 3 or if you haye a half- 
round, or corner 1n a Wall, or the back of 


”\ 
- 
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bear little Fruit, or have not been ſo 
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a brick Chimney, make uſe of ſuch pla- 
ces for them. 

Vines will proſper well againſt a high Of tow wats, 
Wall, yet that is ie alrogether ſo necel- 
ſary but that low Walls may ſerve turn, 
and the higher may be reſerved for ſach 
Fruit-trees as will not do well without 
them : That of a Tarras-walk may do 
well for Vines, and the Gravel-walk un- 
der the Wal/ will mightily encreafe the 
heat about them. 

If you plant any Trees againſt your Nzrros places 
Dwelling-houſe wall, there may be ſome a 
narrow places between two Windows, 
or the like, where other Fruit-trees have 
not room to ſpread : A Vine may grow 
up there, and above thofe narrow places 
enlargeit ſc}lf where ever it meets with 
room. 

You may alſo plant a Fine berwixt e- ,....... 
very fruit-tree that groweth againſt your wes. 
hotteſt walls, and let it ſpread a little in 
the Summer time into the Fruit-trees on 
either ſide eſpecially if the fruit of ſuch 
Trees uſe to be early ripe, or that they 


þ 


long ſet as to have covered the Wall. 
And though fuch Vines cannot extent 
themſelves to that bigneſs, as thofe 
planted where they have more room 3 
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yet by this means you will make ad- 
vantage of ſuch portions of your Wal!, 
as otherwiſe you could have had little be- 
nefit from. 

SeF. 2. The beſt ground for them is 
that which is rich and dry, inclinable to 
ſtony or gravel, ſo it bind not 3 the beſt 
Dung to fatten the Earth they grow in is 
Horſe or Sheeps-dung : Make bare the 
Roots 1n the beginning of Winter, and 
throw in plenty of the ſame Dung moſt 
Winters. 

The beſt way of propagating of them 
1s, in November to lay a Branch of that 
Years growth into the Earth, under the 
old Tree, without cutting it off, lay as 
many joynts or buds in the Farth as you 
can, leaving but one or two out3 for it 
puts forth- its roots chiefly at the joyrrts 
at a Years end, or in the February come- 
twelve-month, cut it off from the old 
one, and plant it where you deſign it 
ſhould grow; Jay it in the Earth 1n the 
ſame poſture it lay in before, and alſo 
lay ſome of the Buds of the zew wood, 
that grew out fince it was firſt laid down, 
that it may gain the more Ro-ts, leaving 
out of the ground again not above one 
or two Buds. 


You 
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You may chance to have Suckers Suckers, 
of an old Vine which will be ſure to 
groW. 

Qr you may take Cuttings of Vine- Cuttings. 
branches of that Years growth, and et 
rhem 10 good warm looſe Land, and many 
will grow: if it be in the place you in- 
tend they ſhall always ſtand in, next 
gear lay down a part of that which hath 
grown out, to root alſo, or elſe upon 
removal lay in the new growth all but 
a bud or two, with that part which is al- 
realy rooted - If it have made but ſmall 
growth the firſt year, lay part of the 
ſecond years growth in the ground, it 
' will more advantage them by helping 
them to good roots, than the loſs of a 
year or two's growth in the top will a- 
mount to. 

If you have an old Vie, that bear- ce , ug 
eth not well, lay down in February, or Vine. 
March ſome of the ſtrongeſt branches of 
the foregoing year, (that grow low) in 
the mold under the old Tree, without 
cutting them off, leaving out of the 
ground a brd or two to grow, and your 
wal} will quickly be furniſhed with new, 
and freſh branches 3 ſo that by degrees 
ou may cut off many of the old branches 


of the Vinez for though one Vine may 
cover 
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cover abundanceof walling, yct three or 
four roots1n that compals will ſtrengthen 
it the more to bear. 

SeF. 3. As Vines ſtand in more need 
of pruning than other Fruit- Trees, ſogrear 
care 1s to be taken 1n tne performing r of 
it 3 when you have ſet,your Y7ze, as you 
have been before directed, fo that not 
above two buds of it remain above 
ground, you are tonall up ſuch branches 
as grow forth up to the Wall, t;1] it have 
overſpread as much Wall as you defign 
for it, ſuffering not above two br -ancles 
to grow from the ground, and ſhipping 
yearlythe tops of the branches a confidera- 
ble length, as far as they are weak and 
tender, and alſo' all final] poor ones, cloſe 
to the body, unleſs the well-liking bray- 
ches be but few, and then you may leave 
the loweſt bud of ſome of themto grow 
forth next Year ; and this you are to do 
towards the end of February, or begin- 
ing of March yearly. 

When your Vize comes to bear, wy 
are to uſe your knite about it three time 
in the Year. 

T7. In February, or the beginning of 
March you are to prune off part of the 
toregoing Years ſhoots, where they are 
£00 thick, -clofe to the old wood, As it 
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enriches your ne to keep it thin of 
branches, (oO you mult take care it be 
well ſtor d with buds againſt the (pring 
following, for it bears Grapes only on 
the mew ſhoots of every Year 3 and in cut. 
ting off theſe Branches, you muit take 
care your Wall continue furm(hed with 
ſach Branches as may be ſpread upon the 
Wall regularly and decently, not thick in 
one place and thin in another, nor croſ- 
ling one another. 

- 2. The next time to take off Super- 
fluities from your Yime, is about Mid- 
ſummer, when the Grapes are knit, clip 
oft then the end of the branches that have 
Grapes on them,a little above the Grapes, 
that, they may have the more nouriſh- 
ment, and keep them nail'd to the Wal!, 
as alſo barren Branches where the Wall 
needs them. 

. 23. The alt time of cutting 1s in Ax- 
guſt, tor then, becaule leaves and branches 
may be fo thick as: to keep the heat oi 
the Sun trom the Grapes, which 1s ne- 
cellary to ripen thzm, you may pluck off 
ſome of the leaves. and cut oft {me of the 
branches to open way tor the du to come 
to them. | 

: There's ore thing to be ubſerved in 
the prarimg theſe peculiar to it, Thar 

I. \Wwhere- 


Place, 


Vineyard, * 


Fig tree, 
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whereas others are cut at a Bud, the 
branches of theſe muſt be cut off near 
the midſt. betwixt two Prds, and that 
not later 1n the year, than the beginning 
of March, tor afterward the ſap or juice 
will run our, and the Vine will be much 
weakned by bleeding : You will by that 
time alſo ſee what the Froſt of the Wir. 
ter toregoing hath killPd, which muſt be 
taken all away. 

It Froſts come before any Grapes are 
ripe detend them 1n the night time with 
Tilts or Mats. 

Se. 4. It's ſcarce worth while to have 
a Vin-yard here in England ; there ha- 
ving been many, and now fo few, at- 
fords a ſtrong Argument to prove that 
attempts of that kind never turn to ac- 
count : The uſage of the People in ſuch 
caſes being of no ſmall Authority. 

It's potſible that perſons that have ve- 
ry warm ground, well ſituated, with 
care and indu(try, may ſome Years have 
eo0d (7rapes without the benefit of a 
Wall. I have ſeen, not tar from Briſtol, 
in a Year that was vcry favourable to 
them, Grapes ripen well without ſuch 
help. 

SeF. 5. Fig-trees ought to be planted 
ina very warm place, againſt a Wall, de- 

tended 
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{ended from the North, and North-Faſt 
wind ; every old Tree will yicld plenty 
of ſuckers, fit to ratle new ones. 

It you plant ſome ſmall Fzg-trees 1n 
Pots or large Boxes, as you do Orange- 
Trees, and put them in ſome Houſe (trom 
the beginning of November until April ) 
without any Fire or Curioſity, you may 
have early Figs, and ( 1t may be) a latter 
crop. When you take them ont of the 
Houſe, ſet them under a $Seuth wall ; 
and if the Nights are froſty, take them 
n for three or four Nights 3 water them 
at firſt ſeiting out, and weekly after, 
and oftner when the Fies are toward 
ripening. 

Sep. 6. You fi. 1VC fee nh the way of Qnince-tree. 
ailing nince -trees , 11 the Chaprer O! 

| PDwarfs 5, | ſhall here only add, that if 
you have a pare of a Iree, that ProOWs 
ahſo low, that you cait bring it to the 
ound, cither by plalhing or other wiſe, 
jou nay do it in the begining of Win 
e, and cover it all with Earth buc. the 
eds of the Brancies, and let 1t con- 
nue ſo one Year, and then uncover it. 
1 pnd every Twig will have pur forth 
Wots 1n the Farth, which being car oft 
ll tranſplanted, will make you a Tree. 
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And this 1s the way of propagating of 
Fruit-trees by layers ; and you may here 
take notice, that all{uch Trees that may 
be propagated by Cuttings , may be rail. 
ed likewiſe by Layers, and this way 
takes more {ure than by Cuttings. ' 

Qutnce-trees delight in a moiſt rich 1 
Land; near ſome gutter that carries aſl ; 
way the {loke or waſh of a Dunghi, { 
or Houſe, 1s a place uſually choſen for x 
them, and is ſuch as they like very wel 
in 


Layers- 


Soil. 


Sett. 7. Medlars are raiſed by gr: f. 
firng on the Pear-tree, Crab-tree, Whit: 6 
thorn or Serviſcetree; the laſt is the bel, 
and the White-thorn by much the 
worlt, | 
Serviſc-tree. You may get Plazts of Serwiſes ont k 
of woods, where they grow wild; from þ 
which you may raiſe Serwiſe-!yees., 0! 
ſtorks for ' Medlars, or if you can get 
none {uch, graf che Serviſe on the Vice: 
ber;y-tree, or che MWi3ite-thorp. i 
wallnut-tree, Off. 6. Walnutyrees are much Plan! n 
ed of late, andare very proper for walk 4 
12 grounds and a good fence to ſhelte 
Buildings and 0-c:rds ; the fruit is uk 
tu', and very profitable if you can ſpar lo 
any to ſell, or for Oyl for Paincers lf 
the market {ſhould be glutted wit _ 


thcm 


Medlar-tree. 
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D, 


them ; and the Timber ſo excellent for 
Yf Tables, Chairs, and Stools, Stocking of 
I Gans, &c. that it goes of well, and 
: takes a good price. 
'S They are ratied by Ns, gathered Way of rai 
YI from the ſame Trees, if you can letthem 5 
havetheir green husks on them, © for the 


betterneſs thercof will defend the berwe!s 
from being eaten by worms betore they 
'F ring up ; but you muſt chiefly reſpect 
their tull ripeneſs, at which time they 


ae apt to ſhed their husks : You may ei- 
- I ther ſet them as they come unmedaately 
from the Tree, or keep them in the 
\ Jland till March. 

Set them in rich, dry, warm Land, and oil and tranc- 
when you 7ranſplant them, let them as P'aving. 
ſpeedily as you can after taking up, and 
cut off little of the roots,but by no means 
the 24p or heart root, (as In other Trees) 
and fop them not at all if youcan help it; 

"but it the Tree be ſo tall, crooked, or dead 
t the zgp betore removal, that you mult 
put a peg, or ſome ſoft wax into the 
pth-hole, or cover the cut with c/ay, that 
wet may not getin, and make it die 
,4ownward, becauſe theſe Trees havea 
_Jarge pith ; when you do cut offthe top, 
it, if you canat a ſide braxch or ſprig, 
Jud that will ſpread under the clay, and 
j4 L 4 COYEr 
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cover the tops again, You may cut off 
many ſide branches when you tranſplaui 
them. 

No Cattle will broaze or pee! them, 
by reaſon of their bitterneſs; ſo that a 
fence that will preſerve them from Cat- 
tles rubbing againſt them is ſufficient. 

They will grow wellin a /ooſe, gra 
velly, ſtony, or almoſt rocky land , and 
belt where they are at firit {ct without 
being removed ; to which end-you may 
in ſuch a hiYock as 1s ſpoken off in Fit. 
planting (but not ſo broad nor ſo high) 
{et three, or four Nuts, or more, and a- 
bout two years after they are grown up, 
pluck up gently all but one of them,thut 
is Iikely to make the belt Tree, 

I have ſeen Cheſnut-trees grow in Ez 
land to be very large, and bear good 
Fruit on a hot, dryland. They are ex 
cellent for a detence from winds, and bet- 
ter than Wallzut-trees.1t's not good tO top 
them, as ſome do when they tranſplant 
chem. 

They are raifed by {etting Nats, that 
arc come freſh from beyond Sea, at the 
end of the Year 5 OT from FOOU Nuts 
We! ripened mn E2{2zd, which you may 
ict with the 45s on, when they are 
fallen, or rather - kept in Sand tiil rhe 

Fear 
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great Froſts are over : Theſe trees grow 
beſt likewiſe without being ever remov=- 
ed ; ſome ſay they will grow well being 
graffed upon. Oakes, Beech, or Waguu;- 
trees. 

The Horſe-Cheſaut may be rais'd from 
the Fruit or growth ot Layers, and 
makes delicate Trees tor .dvezres. 

Filbeards and Hazle-Nuts, worthy to Filbeard, 
be planted in Orchards, or Gardens, are Nets 
raiſed from Nuts ſet in the Earth, or 
Sackers from the roots of an old Tree, 
ormay be grafſcd on thecommon Hazl/e- 

Nat. | 
Sect. 9. Mulberry-trees are raited by 
Suckers, Layers, Or Cuttings. 

Goosberries, Currans, Barberries, and Gooherries, 
Rasberries are raiſed by Suckers, of currans, _ 
which you may have plenty about the gaverie, 
roots of old Trees. 

When they have grown ſome years, 
ſuffer not many ſzckers to grow about 
them, nor cut the tops to a round cloſe 
buſh, as many Garaizers do; whereby 
they grow {o thick, that they neither 
bear nor ripex their Fruit fo wellas it 
they grew taller and thinner, 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of the ſeveral kinds of Fruits. 


of choice of ECT. 1. As to Wall-frait and Dwarfs, 

Fruit-rrees j if the Plazter have convenient 
room, he ought not only to have ozz, 
or two Trees of each good kind, but al- 
fo ſome of that which is bur indifferent, 
that is ripe, or will keep good at ſuch 
time, when þetter cating fruit 1s not 
to be had ; and more of laſting win- 
ter fruit than of ſummer or any one 
ſort. | | 

of Peaches, * Set. 2. Of Peaches the firſt and ſooneſi 

HE ripe 1s the White-Nutmeg, next to that 
the Red-Nutmeg, next to that the 
Troy which 1s ripe almoſt afloon end, 
a better Fruit ; next ripe are, 


( Perſian 1 
' Early Newington | 
4 2 _ rea andlVjite 4 Doadh 
1071 
| M1210 | 
i Catharizn 1 


; 
/ 


1ſabe!i; 
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i Burdeaux 
Old Newington 
| Violet-Muſcat 
Thes Modera 
| Morello 
Raumbaullian 


Scarlet 
| Bellice 
| Royal y 


I/abella 

Savoy 
| 
| 
? 


'Fhele are accounted excellent kinds 
of Peaches, and there are many other 
good ſorts beſides theſe ; and 1o there 
are of Apples, Pears, &c. more than I 
have mentioned in this tract ; tor I 
think it not neceſſary to trouble either 
the Reader, .or my felt with them 
here, but only to mention {ome choice 
Fruit of every kind, and leave every 
one to pleaſe his own fancy, and ſtore 
himſelf with them, or others, as he 
approves them and hath convenience 
{0 to do, 


Sect. 3. 
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Set. 3. The beſt Ne@arines, are 


Red-Roman 


The oak Neftarines, 


Paper-white 


There are others though worſe ſorts, as ; 


' Pellow 
The , _ > Nectarines, 
 RaAfſer ( 
{ Red A 


The Aleters is commended by ſome, 
becaule it parts calily from the Stoxe. 


Sect, 4. Amongſt Apricocks the Aleter 
and Maſcu/ixe are firſt ripe : 'The Tarkey 
is much commended, fo 1s the Qrazee ; 
the white Apricock 1s allo accounted bet- 
ter than the common , and the Futhar 
Excellent ; the Brafſels will ripen with- 
out the benefit of a Wall, either as 
Dwarf or Standard. 

Seft. 5. Plums to be preferred before 
others are as follow ; The red and blew 
Princordian as being firlt ripe, though 
not 10 goodl Fruit as ſeveral following ; 
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The next ripe, 


f Morocco - 

Merabolez | 

Violet 

Apricock | 
| Barbary 

Black a and | 
Green Damaſcexe 
Prunella | 
| Queen Mother 
Thes Kynes > Plum 

| 


i Matchleſ 'ſ's 
Black-Pea/-P lam 
Peſcod 
Bonum Magnumque 
Cheſt or 

| Marbled 

| [nperial 

| {Vurmeg 
| T urkey 


Theſe you may {etto a Wall, though 


molt of them will bear well, being 


07 


arfs Or Standards if you have not 


* enough, 


ſhe White-Pe, r-Plam, Prun?, Dama 
and Verdock, are good Preſerving 


The 


[4l 
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Muſcle Damaſcens 
The W heat CPlur ,< Michaelmas 


Lammas Bullace 
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and ſeveral courfe Plums are raiſed by 
Suckers , without grafſing Or inoculatins, 
and may be ſet in Orchards, Hedges, or 
any common places. _ 
@\ Cherries.” Sec. 6, The May Cherry 1s firſt ripe, 
| and ſhould have a good Wall to ex- 
 pedite its ripening; for though they 
| are but ordinary Frazt , yet their ear- 
lineſs makes them a rarity. Next ripe 
are | 
| i MayDuke 1 
: Black Heart | 
Morocco | 
Egriot ; 
| Flanders | | 
| Rea-Heart | 
1 hey Lukeward eCheorry, 
Bleeding Heart 
| Spaniſb-black | 
| Naples 
| Carnation | 
Amber 


1 


'The 
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The great bearing Cherry of Millain, 
and Moyella are blackiſh when ripe and 
blood-red within, excellent to make Cher- 
ry Wize, affording a ftrong and vinous 
liquor. 

Theſe two laſt and the Prince Royal 
are good to Preſerve. 

It you have not room upon your Walls, 
theſe will bear well in any warm place, 
plantea as ſtandards. 

Thoſe that you find put forth ſmall 
twizs, and have a ſmall, dark, green leaf, 
are ealilielt kept Dwarf<trees. 

Set. 7. The firſt ripe Grapes are the _. 
ſrnall Black, or Cluſter Grapes, next the As 
Mayskadin: red and white, the two ſorts 
ot Frontiniacks, 


*Grifha Frontiniack ' 
Claret Wine 
Muſcat 
| Grape de Arbois 
They Ra fon of the Sun * Grape 
| Read Orleans 
Barlet 


_- 


Sect. 8. Pearsare of very many kinds, g: 
and are much unproved by being Plant- 
cd againit walls, In Fraxce they are ec- 

counted 


Pears 
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counted among the beſt Fruit, and the 
beſt kinds do well deſerveit. 

The Symmer and Winter Bon-Criftien, 
orowing pendent, are fitter for a wal, 
than to be Planted of Szazadards : the 
Winter will keep till May, and 1s a very 
choice Pear 1n a good year for ripening 
fruit, and ought to have the beſt Wall. 

Theſe Pears next following no one 
ought to be without, and he that hath 
but little ground needs no other. I ſhall 
mention them 1n order as they are cat- 
able, not according to their goodnels, 
tor, among ſeveral, that might make a 
_ diſpute as tedious as the French King's 
Gardner hath done. 


Wizaſor Summer Bon-criſtien. 
Hambaen's Burgamot. 

Amaaote, Common Burgamot. 
Green Butter or Bury Pear. 
Meſfire Jean, Deadmans Pear. 
Virgulee, St. Michael 

Winter Thorn, Le Chaſſerye. 
The Craſſane, St. Jermin. 
Winter Bon-Criſtien. 


Double Blaſſom, Le Bon-Gerſon. 


Molt of theſe deſerve the beſt Sonurk- 
wall, and the Wizter ſeldom ripen well 
With» 
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without it, The Summer may be 
Dwarts. 


Other Pears accounted good are 


[Bury de Roy 
Violet 
Dove 
Great Musk 
The ; Rou/eller 
| Great Soveraien 
| Blood 
Greenfield 
| Great Buroamot y 
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Summer Pears. 


Great Banquet, Musk, C aſſiolet, Robine, 
Skinleſs Manudlin, 


Autumn. 

Beſiderry, Dean Pear or Doyence, Land- 
ſacks, Vine Pear, Raſſelin, Sugar green 
Pear. 

Winter. 

Ambret, Bugis, Angoberts, Portales, 

dt. Auguſtines, Lemon, Beſs de Caſſoy. 


Od 
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Old Ezgliſh Pears well known are 
CH ? 
Primating 
White = Red 
Geneting 
Green-Chiſſel 
Pearl 
JOVer arg 
Orange 
Cathar ine 
Anthony 
S4gar 
Pimp 
| Berry 
Poperin 
The Scarlet 
Prick 
Royal 
Nonſ; ach 
Kynes 
"." £5" 
| Muſcat 


Mg . 
<Q!) 
= 


Oak 

V, rein 
Ice 
| Gaſcoin-Burg amot 


Winter Popering 


| Little Dagobert 


Great K ir ville 
(Long Burgamos 


H 
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with divcrs others, each Country altord- 


108 vari”ty, 
The $//pper and the Lewzs Pears are 
good to diy, 


In Fielis you may ſet Baking Pears, 
and Perry Pears, 


For Baking. 
TBon Gerſon 


Norwich 
Black Worceſter | 
Outnre-t? . 
The? Fjpup ; 
Arunael 
Bell 


Alſo Wardens of ſeveral forts very good. 


For Perry. 


The Red and White Horſe Pear, the 
Long Land. There are alfo divers -0- 
ther Wild or Choak-Pears, whereof the 
Red-coloured yield the ſtrongeſt Lz- 
quors, The Bosbery, and Bareland Pears 
are by much the beſt I have known 
or heard of ; And the Tree of the 
firſt of theſe two kinds groweth to 
that bigneſs, that it will bear fruziz to 
make one, ti9, or three H17ſheads of 

M Perry 
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Of Apples. 
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Perry in one year : I could tell you ſeve- 
ral ftortes,to ſet forth its excellence when 
it's zwo or three years old, The tree will 
proſper on almoſt any baſe Lena. 

SeF. 9. Apples are ſeldom plante9 a- 
gainſt a wall; A man had beſt furniſh 
himſelf with the choiceſt of theſe follow- 
ing, for Table-fruit, by making them 
Dwarfs in his Garden, or larger Trees in 
a ſecure Orchard, being tempring Fruit, 


and fome of them early ripe. 
| 
Summer Queentng 
Go no further c Apple. 


Royal 
+ Golden Pippen 

| 
J] 


 CTuntting 

Flax 

King + 

.1 Margaret or 

| Magdalen | 
1 Golden Ruſſeting 
Sprce 


The 


Good-Fuſwife 
| Gzant 
| Pomewater 
Summer Pearmain 
Belle ex boune 


There 
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There are alſo ſome of ſpecial account 
m their reſpettive Countries ; 


C Stocken Apple in Herefordſhire. 

Darling ia Cheſhive. 

Golden Rennating in Hartfora- 
ſhire, &c. 

1 4n gels-bit 19 W, orceſterſhire. 
Kirtonw Pippen in ſome part of 

Northamptonſhire. 
LHarvy-Apple in Cambridgeſhire. 


The 


Theſe next following are good Winter 
Apples, or ſuch as may be planted in Or- 
chaxas. 


CWinter-Pearmain 1 
Winter-Queenins 
| Quince- Apple 
Nonſuch 
Me pk | 
Leather-coat 
Winter-reed - 
Thes Golden Doucet © '* Apple; 
| Eones Pearmain 
Weſtbury | 
t Powe-R oy | 
Lording, hath little Core 
Fuly-Flower 
1 Pear- Apple n 
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[Flower of Kent) 
Parſly 
| Winter-Cheſaut | 
The 4 Maltizar > Apple. 
Rea-Fennel 
Short-T art | 
LRuſſeting J 


There are divers kinds of Pzppens, I 
have heard of ezghteen leveral ſorts,thoſe 
of chem I know are ſo good,I can ſcarce- 
ly tell which to preter. 

of cheice In Planting Wznter-Fruit, the beſt 

wizrer - courſe is to Plant ſeveral Trees of ſome 

APPS. few of the beſt kinds, after you have 
tound what fort proſper in your Soil 
belt; for many ſorts will be troubleſome Þ 
in the gathering, and keeping them fe- 
verally when you have done. 

Long laſting and fair Apples will a- 
dorn your Table, and yield moſt pro- 
fit. 

of Cyder- For Cyaer-Fruzt the Redſtrake, and 

frut. Brombery-Crab have the general prehe- 
minence, the laſt of which is not ready 
tor grinding till almoſt Chriſtmas, 

The Gennet Mozt! was once account- 
ed the beſt, and ſtill many Gentlemen 
that are Cyder-Maſters prefer it, and 
preſcrve it for their own drinking. ; 

The 
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The white and red Muſt-Apples make 
a Cyder very good, tobe drunk about 
Chriſtmas next following the Seaſon of 
making Cyder. The Tree is of quick 
and large growth, a good bearer, and 
twelve or fourteen Buſhel or Strikes of 
them will make a Hog(þad of Cyaer. 

The Winter Queenting is not common- 
ly uled for Cyder, yet it yields a trons 
and vinors Liguor, fo that it hath been 
taken for a rich and ſtrong White-wine ; 
but ſo dry a fruit, that near twenty four 
Buſhels will go to make ones Hog head, 
The /74ie muſt not be ground till very 
late in the year. 

TheGo!der Pippen makes an admirab!e 


+ Cyaer. 


Pippens and Pearmazns mixt,are muci1 
uſed, and Pzppers alone, make a frong 
and wholeſome Liquor. 


I5e 


Some are apt to object, That fince gf ,1,y;;-- 
one or two kinds of Fruit may be had ſever=: 


very good for Cy4er, what occaſion 15 
there to Plant of fo many ſorts ? 

For anſwer, They will find it advan- 
tageous to have ſeveral ſorts of Fruzz for 
Cyder, if they conſider ; 

r. One ſort of Pruittrees may, and 
do bear one year, when another fails. 

2, Cyder madeof ſome kinds, will be 

M 3 ready 


tings. 
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ready to drink ſooner than of others, 
and thereby you may have it ſucceſhve- 
ly ready for your ule. The Muſt-Cyder 
may be clear a month after making ; 
The Gexnet Mott, a quarter of a year 
after : The Redſtrake, near half a year 
after, though n's much improved by 
longer keeping. 

3. You may make your Cyder with 
more eaſe, the Fruits you make it of 
ripening after one another. 

4. Though ſome Fruit yield not fo 
good Cyder as others; yet the Trees 
may be quicker of growth, bear more 
plentitully, and latt longer than thoſe 
that yield better : And the Palates of 
men being various, ſome like one fort, 
and ſome another, and fo all may be 
pleaſed. 

5. Some Fruit-trees agree with the 
$941 andClimare better than others, which 
you will cot be able tro know till you 
have made trial of ſeveral. 

SefF, xo. Of Quinces there are ſome 
forts, though not many, ſomewhat dit- 
tcrent from each other. 

The Portugal-Apple and Pear-Quznce, 
are held to be the beſt, and are the 
largeſt. 

The Baybary-Quince 18 good, but ſmal- 
{er Tho 
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The Lions and Brunſwick, are alſo 
. good Fruit. 

The Ergliſh is the moſt ſony. 

SefF. 11, There are ſeveral forts of Wines. 
Walnuts, {ſome being larger, o:hers thin- 
zer ſhelPd than the common, but differ- 
ing ſo little one from another, that Men 
have not much minded giving them 
vames. The largeſt ſort is uſually called 
the French Walnut, ; x 

The beſt Cheſants among us, are thoſe 9 <*): 
that come from beyond Sea; but of 
thoſe that grow with us, ſome are larger 
than others, without any ditterence 
worth obſervation. 

There are two ſorts of Filbearas, di- 
ſtinguiſht by the colour of the skin of 
their Kernels ; the one being red, and 
the other whe. 

There is another ſort call'd the F;/- 
beard of Conſtantinople ; the leaves and 
fruit of which, are bigger than either 
of the former. 

And there is beſides theſe an excellent 
large plump Nz, that hath a very good 
Kernel, the beſt of which have a very 
thin ſbell. 

SeF.12.FigsareaFruit that agree with of ;;:; 
Engliſh Palates and Soils much alike, 
there being few that afte&t them. Among 

M 4 the 
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the ſeveral ſorts of them, there are two 
of chiefeſt note among us, The great 
Blew Fig which is molt common, and 
the Dwarf blew Fig, that is ſooner ripe 
and better taſted. 

There are three or four forts of Med. 
lars, the biggelt ſor is bet, without any 
thorns upon the branch<:, as the com- 
mon hath : There is anorher kind alſo 
without ſtores in the Fru/t. 

There are two ſorts of Services, one 
larger than the other, it:at groweth wild 
in the wood; but neicher the ſorts of theſe, 


nor of Medlars are di/i:nguiſhed by 


Names, and the fruit of Loth 15 not cat- 
ble till they are rorrer. 

SefF. 13. Mulberries are diſtinguiſht 
by their colours, for there are black, red, 
and whzte, 

There is ſome variety 1n Gootberries 
likewiſe ; the beſt forts are the Amber, 
and great Hedzhog Goosberry, which 1s 
prickly, but the other ſ2zo0rh, both of a 
bright, yellow colour, and the white Hol- 
land Goosberry which is large and tranſpa- 
rert ; there are likewiſe ſome that are of 
a blew, others of a zed, and others of a 


green colour. 


The whiteand red Currans of the larg- 
eſt ſize, are the beſt ſorts of rhat kind of 
|; _ Fra 3 
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Fruit; the great dark-red Dutch-Curran 
is largeſt, and hath a {weet reliſh ; fome 
perſons afteCt the common black Curran. 

There's ſcarely any other difference 9f $4- 
found among Raberries, but that ſome *"** 
are red, and ſome whzte, 

And the like difterence is to be found of Barker 
among Barbeyries, but ſome are without 'i*: 
SHONes, 


—  ._w—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 
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CHAP, XV. 
Of Gathering Fruit, and making 
ſeveral ſorts of Liquors of them. 


ECT, 1. Io gathering of Fruit, be 
——— careful the branches of your Trecs 
ze Trees, be not battered and broken, 

Such as you deſign to keep any time, 

Bow to gz- ought not to be ſhaked off 'the Trees 

OW becauſe of bruiſing ; but picked off with 

"= vs your hands. Be ſure the Fruit you ga- 
ther be throughly rzpe ; which you may 
know by its beginning to drop, or the 
Kernels turning black : Let the weather 
be fair and dry when you gather, and 
no dew upon the Trees. Lay up what 
you thus gather in a cloſe, but ſweet rooms, 
upon a hoardea-floor, without any green 
leaves, or ſticks among them. 

Of preſero- If you have ſome Pears, that are chozce 
and laſting, wrap them up in Paper, and 
lay them one by one upon a /be/f, or 
hang them up by the fats, and keep 
out the air from them as much as you 
can, 

As you find any in your heaps ro, 
pick them out ; and in a ſharp Froſt, 


cover them with a Straw Mar. 
—_ In 


/ 
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In gathering Cyder Fruit you mult be 
ſure to let them be well pe ; then let 
them be gently ſhaken down, and laid 
upon a ſweet and dry floor, in a heap, 
and there lye a fortnight. The Rea- 
ffrake, and harder Apples you may let 
Iye longer, (that 1s) zhree weeks or a 
month ; the longer they lye, the leſs Cy- 
der indeed they will yield, but much 
the better, it being neceffary to have 
them as ripe as may be, fo that too ma- 
ny of them begin not to ror; ſome are 
for picking out the rotten ones before 
you grind them ; others ſay a few rorzen 
Apples do no hurt, but rather good, in 
helping the Liquor to ferment. 

SefF. 2. And becauſe Iam here ſpeak-  « z4 
ing of gathering Fruit, I ſhall give®* 
you the deſcription of a Ladder, con- 
venient to be uſed both in getting the 
friit oft young trees, and pruning them, 
rhey not being ſtrong enough co bear 
an ordinary Ladder without harm. 

Y:;e a Board like the head of a joint- 
ſco!, but thicker ; let thers be join'd to 
: 4 /.adder (of what length you judge 
converient, having reſpect to the height 
of your Trees) with ſuch Irons as it 
may ply to and fro, and at the other 
end, let two fees of equal length > 

cnc 
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the Ladder, be put in fo as they may 
ſtand wider at the bottom than the a. 
See the Figure. | 
Sect. 3. Of many ſorts of Fruits may 

be made very noble and delicious liquors 
for drinking, by ſeparating the juice 
from the feculent parts of them, which 
is performed by Pounding, or Grinding 
chem,by ſuch Inſtruments as were to be 
had : Bur lately hath been found out 
an Engine, Ny more com- 
modious for this Work, than any thing 
ever known before ; many of which are 
already diſperſed throughout the King- 
dom, made according to the firſt mo- 
del; but they have ately received {0 
valt an improvement, that they ſeem 
now quite another Invention, and to 
want nothing to their Perfection, The 
excellencies of: it are, That it takes vp 
ſo little room, no more than two yards 
{quare : Tt grinds according to the big- 
neſs of it, from 50 to 20 Buſhel an 
hour, with the labour only of one Man, 
the feeding of it now being contrived 
with a little aſſiſtance of another. It 
pertorms the Work better than any 
thing elſe. And laſtly, It grinds all 
manner of Fruit with a lttte alteration 
in ſetting of it. 

Sect, 
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 Se#. 4. Other Authors have given 
direQtions abour making Liquors, of fe- 
veral forts of Fruit, but that he that 
hath this Book may not be troubled to 
ſeek for them any where elſe, and be- 
cauſe I can truly pretend to exaCt- 
neſs 1n this particular, no leſs than (I 
believe) TI have juſtly done in all thar 
went before; and withal having guided 

the Reader 1n the way to get choice 
Fruit, before I take leave with him, T 
{hall in the laſt place inſtru him how 

to order it, and how to make ulc of it. | 

In grinding,or pounding and preſiing of —_— 

their Fruit, every one may be ſafely © 
left ro the cuſtom or convenience of his 
Country, but the management of the 
liquor after it is preſſed out is of great 
importance; Thus theretore you muſt 
proceed, When your Apples are ground, 

or pounded ſufficiently, and the /iquor 
preſt forth, firain it immediately 
through a ſzeve, and tun it up in a Hog- 
ſhead or Barrel, ſeaſoned and {weet ; 

All it not up by two gallons at leait, and 
ſtop it up only with a looſe /opper for 

two or three days, and then ſtop it up 
clole with c/ay on the zop, and put a 
cork, or ſome ſtopper in the vert-hole ; 

but for a weeks time or more, you may 


ONCE 
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once a day draw it forth a little, leſt 
it break the Veſſel, or force ſorme other 
vent ; then ſtop it cloſe up alſo, and fo 
let it frand ill you think it may be ſome- 
thing clear, and then pierce it to try 
how it fines ; the Summer Fruit after a 
Month, the Moil after the firſt Froſts, 
the Redſtrake not till after January ; 0+ 
ther Winter-frait Cyder about the ſame 
time. 
of fixing Tf your Cyder be not fine at the times 
oy aforementioned, rry them again about a 
s monthaſter; and then if it be not fine, 
rack it off, as you would do Wine, ſet- 
ting another veſſel in a convenient place, 
that through a pipe of Leather, or a S7- 
þhon, or Crane of ſome metal or glaſs the 
{iquor may run out of the one into the 
other without being expoſed to rhe ar, 
which is a moſt material thing to take 
care of at the firſt preſſing, and at all 
times ; the Spitits of Cyder being very 
apt to evaporate. 
with ia Some chooſe rather to fine their Cyder 
gs. with Water-glew commonly calPd Izi- 
glaſs, than by racking it, which 1s thus 
done. For a Hog ſhead take about a quar- 
ter of a pound of 7z3n2/aſs (and fo pro- 
portionably for a greater or leſſer quan- 


rity) beat it thia vpon-an Jzvy, or an 
Iros- 
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Jron-wedg or ſuch like thing, cut it in 
- ſmall pieces and lay it in fteepin a quart 
of White Wine, or ſome of the /iquor 
you would fine, fo it be not ſharp, bur 
ir diſſolves beſt in White Wire, let it 
lye therein all night, the next day keep 
it ſome time over a gentle fire, till you 
- findit well difſolv'd ; then take a greater 
proportion of the /:quor you intend to 
purify, after the proportion of one gal- 
lon to a Hogſhead, in which boil the dif 
ſolved Izinglaſs, and caſt it in the whole 
maſs of 1iqaor, ftirring it well about, and 
leave the vent-hole for ſome time open : 
This will fine any kind of Liquor. 

But the common and beſt way is that 
among Vintners, &c. that have frequent 
uſe for it : And itis to diſſolve a conſi- 
derable quantity of Izinglaſ5 in White 
Wine without putting 1t on the fire, 
which it will do 1n about a months time 
and turn to a je//y, which they keep by 
them, and: it will keep good a twelve- 
month, and when they have occaſion to 
uſe it, remove the ſcum that will be on 
the top of it, and take what quantity 
will ſerve their turn out of it according 
co the proportion of a quart to a Hog- 
ſhead ; and this with ſome of the /iquor 
its to be put in, they beat to a —_— 

an 
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and mix it with more of the ſame L;. 
quor, and then pour it into the veſſel, 
mixing it well together with a broom, 
and ſo leaving the work. 

When it is very fize, either draw it 
out of the eſſe! as you drink it, or 
which is better, vorzle it ; and take no- 
tice, after it 15 fize, the ſooner you draw 
it off the better, for change of wea- 
ther oft alters it. 


New eſs. Tf the veſſel you put it in be new, 


Tainted 
Peſel. 


{cald it with hot water, in which ſome of 
the Muſt or Pouz hath been boil'd. 

It it be tainted take fome unſlaCt Lime 
and put it in the veſſe/ with water, and 
ſtopping it well, roll it about a while. 

2. Or Pepper a quarter of a pound 


| to a Hogſhead pounded and boyled with 


water may help the ill ſavour, 

Yet beſides thoſe Operations, let it be 
{calded firſt, and made as clean as may 
be from ail dregs, and if after all, you 
uſe Muff or Pouz of Apples (as is be- 
fore directed for new Veſſels) it may 
compleat them, tho? ſome Yeſſe/s may 
be fo tainted, that there is no cure for 
them, but by taking off the Head, and 
expoling the whole ro the Sun and Air 
tor a conſiderable time. 


- 


Wine 
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| Wine Casks, if ſweet, are account- Wine Casks, 
ed proper to receive this /quor. 
If any one ſhall defire a ſmall quanti- Choice Sides 
ty of Sider exiraordinary for its good- 
neſs, let him take the /iqzor that comes 
firſt from the Muſt, without much pre(- 
ing, and diſpoſe of what comes after- 
wards by it ſelf, or mix it with the juice 
of another grinding. 
Some have been ſo curious as to pick 
off the Trees the ripeſt Apples, and eſpe- 
cially thoſe that. have had moſt of the 
Sun, and to make uſe of them by them- 
ſelves for choice Sider. 
Se. 5. Perry is made the very ſame of perry: 
way as Sider, only obſerve to let your 
Pears be very ripe before you grind them. 
And it's a thing adviſed by ſome, to mix 
Crabs among the Pears ot weakeſt juice 
to-mend the /quor. 
Sed. 6. If you have plenty of Rasbbr- of eacverry- 
ries they will make delicious Wine, atter 
this manner : 
To every two quarts of Ratberries, 
put one pornd of fine white Sugar 3 ler 
them ſtand two days in an earther pot. 
often {tiring and bruifing them 3 then 
put them 1n a woo/er bag and hang them 
up. tha: the bu cor may drop out into a 
M15. 249, 07 111 like thing, for trenty- 
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four hours, or more 3 put then the /:quo 
into an earthen Pot, with a Faxcect 1n it, 
let it ferment there, and ſcum it off, at a 


fine) bottle it up, and at another Weck 
end, ſhift it into frefh bottles, reſerving 
the /ettlings in the bottom of the boitler, 
which you may after put together into 
one bottle by 1t ſelf; ſhift the bottles thu 
twice or thrice, as long as you ſce any {ct- 
tlement in them. Or thus : 

Take Rasberries pick'd and bruiled, 
and to them add the hke-,quantity of 
White-wine ; let them ſtand together two 
oz three days cloſe covered and {tired 
once a day; {train 1t, put it up ina 
Pipkin with a Faucet, or little Velle, 
with ſome Sugar, if you pleaſe 3 after 
four or five days draw it off into Bot 
tles. 

. SeF. 7. Of Currans ailo you may 
make a delicate Wine thus : Gather the 
Carrans very ripe, bruiſe and ſtrain them; 
to every two quarts of the juice put one 
pound and a quarter of Star, put it into 
an earthen Pot, (cum it oft, and ata 
Weeks end draw it off, take out the ſet- 
ling, put 1t in the Stean-pot again 3 do 
thistwice or thrice till it be very fine, and 
bottle 1t 5, it you find it not fine in the 

bot 
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bottles at a Weeks end, ſhift it into other 
Bottles. 

Sed. 8. Of Apticocks alſo is made ade- 

licate Wire thus : 

Take (ix pound of Sugar, and ſix 
quarts of Water, let them boil toge- 
ther, take off the Scum when it riſeth, 
put in twelve pound-of Apricocks ſtoned 
and pared ; Jet them boit till they are 
tender, then take them out, they will be 
good to eat, for preſent uſe, but will 
not keep long, unleſs you uſe them as in 
preſerving Apricocks, 

When this Liquor is cold , bottle it, 
or you may, when the Apricocks are ta- 
ken out, put into the Liquor a Sprig or 
two of flower'd Clary, and let it boil a 
walm of two more; and after it 1s cold 
bottle it. | 

It will be fit to drink at half a year 
old, and being kept longer, will 
come to more Perfection , holding good 
two or three Years. 

If you find any Settlement in the Bot- 
tes at a Weeks end, pour the Liquor off 
into freſh Bottles, am he Scttiement by 
it ff into orher Bottles, which you 
may afterwzrds ſeparate again az It 
groweth fine, 


N 2 Sed, 
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SeF. 9. To make (Foosberry wine : Ga- 
ther the ſruit before they are too ripe, 
and for every ſix pound of Goosberries, 
take two pound of Sugar, and two quarts 
of Water, ſtamp the Goosberries, and 
ſteep them in the water and ſugar twenty- 
four hours, ſtrain them, and put the /7- 
quor Into a veſſel cloſe ſtopt for a fort- 
night or three weeks: Draw it off it you 
find at fine, if not, let it ſtand a fort- 
night longer, and then draw it into Rot- 
tles ; but if it be not then fine, rack it, 
or uſe Iſpng-elaſs. 

Others gather the Goosberries full ripe, 
and vſe the like quantity of water and 
Stgar 5 but put not the Sygar in tl 
they have preſygd the /;quor from the 
Croosberries, after they. have lam 1n 
ſteep twenty-four hours, and make ex- 
cellent Wine, The Goosberry Skins aſter 
preſiing,and rhe Lees mix'd of any (trong 
T1quor, alſo *the Lees of the Goosberries 
themiclves make excellent Brandy. 

Delicate "ines are made theſe ways 
upon Experience 5 but if you delire to 
ms Ke a greater quantity of liguer of your 
Frait, you may either for Rasberry, Cxr- 
rar, or Goosberry Wine add more water, 
and make them aticr this manner. 


Sect, 
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SeZ. 10. For eyery pound of ripe fruft Another way, 


ſtampt, take a quart of ſpring-water, and 
a quarter of a pound of fine white ſugar, 
boil the water and ſugar, ſcum it and 
put in the juice of your Fruit, let it boil 
up again take it off the fire,run it through 
a hair ſteve, and when it's throughly cold 
put it in a Steas-pot or Veſſel, after ſex or 
ſeven days draw it out into Lottles, put 
into each Bottle the quantity of a Nut- 
meg of Loat-ſugar. It will not be fit to 
drink under a quarter of a year's time, and 
will keep gooda year. 

According to this laſt direqion you 
may alſo make Cherry Wine, orto make 
it ſtronger, uſe no more water than juice 
of the Cherries. 


Se. 1x. Cherry Brandy is uſually cherryBrandy 


made wich black Cherries, by filling a 
Bottle half full of Cherries, and putting 
in Brandy till the Bottle is near full ; 
ſhake it ſometimes 3 within a Month it 
will be ready to drink. 

If you put the like quantity of Goosber- 
rzes inſtead of Cherries, 1t will make the 
Brandy very delicious. | 

It youdo ſo alſo with Rasberries, put- 
ting in ſome Sugar, the Brandy will 
be dulciged, and have a fine Fla- 
VOUT. 

\Þ Sed. 
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Sed.12. Since I have ſpoke of Liquor; 
of the Fruits, it may not be impertinent 


to add ſomething of the Liquors ex- 


tracted out of the Trees themſelves. 
I's moſt pradtiſed in England on Birch. 
trees( which are beſides my Diſcourſe) 
yet may it be (as it is) on Fruit-trees 
in other Countries, here, In particular, 
the Walaut-tree affordeth this Liquor 
plentitully. It is uſually done by penetra: 
ring the body of the Tree with an Augar, 
and putting in a Faucet, from which 
the Liquor is received in a Bottle or 0- 
ther proper Receiver, but leſs da- 
mage may be done to the Tree, and 
more Liquor attained, by cutting of the 
ends of ſome ſuperfluous Branches, of 


ſuch.a ſize as fit the Mouths of Bottles, 


and by banging ſeveral Bottles on ſuch | 
Branches, thru{t in them, to be done in 
March and April. And after the Liquor 
is received, toevery Gallox add a pound 
of Sugar, or a quart of Honey, boil it halt 
an hour, ſet it to cool, add Yeaſt or 
or Barm, tun it up when a little fer- 
mented, and, if you pleaſe, hang ina 
Pag of Spice (viz.) Cinnamon and Mac? 
bruiſed, ſtop it cloſe 3 in a Month bot- 
tle it 3 10's quickly ready to drink,but will 
not Keep long, | F , 
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SeF. 13. If you have Sider (of no 
better- worth than to make Vinegar, or) 
where Wine-Vinegar is not eafily had, 
to procure it of Sider you may draw 
off your Sider as fine as you can into 
another Veſſel, and add a ſmall quantity 
of the Maſt or Pouz of Apples ; if you 
can have a conveniency put it in the 
Sun, and at a week or nine days end 
draw it off, Now if you delfign this, 
you muſt keep a Cake of Mxjt or Poxz 
in a dry place, till you have occaſion 
to uſe it, and uſe not ſuch of it as 
1s mouldy or ſmeils muſty. 

Ill Sider diftilPd in a Limbeck yields 
excellent Spirit, fit for any ule as Bran- 
dy. 

"Lect. 14. To make excellent Wine 


| with Elderberries, very hike Claret- 


wine, and exceeding the ordinary Claret 
in ſtrength. 

Take what quantity you pleaſe of Ma- 
ligo Raiſins chopp'd very 1{mall, to eve- 
. ry pound of them put a quart of wa- 
ter, and let them ſtand 1n an open Vel- 
{] with a Cloth caſt over for the {pace 
of a week or nine days, ſtirring them 
wet every day : Then draw off what Li- 

aor will run, and ſtrein the reſt out 
of the Raiſins by preſſing, and tun it 
| N 4 up 
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up in a Barrel, and unto every Gallon 
of this Liquor - add a Pint of the Juice 
of ripe Elder-berries cold (after jt hath 
boibd and ſcummd) fo let it ſtand 
cloſe ſtoppd about fix weeks ,* then 
draw it off as far as 1s pretty fine into 
another Veſlel , and add half 'a pound 
of ordinary Sugar to every Gallon of 
Liquor , and when it's perfectly fine 
draw it into Bottles. 


CHAP, 


FF* 


C H A FF, 
Of Greens and Green-houſes in Ge- 


neral. 


ECT. 1. Greens retaining their Beau- 

ty in the Winter as well as Summer, Introduttion. 
are deſervedly affetted by the Curiows : 
I have therefore to my former Trea- 
Hſe of Fruit-trees, added ſome Chap- 
zers of them, ſufficient (I hope)to im- 
prove any ordinary Artiſt in Planting, 
both in the propagating and preſerving 
of them, and ſomewhat to extertain Gen- 
tlemen and Ladies that delight there- 
in. 

I ſhall firſt lay down ſome genera! 
Rules, which may one way or other con- 
cern them all, and afterwards treat ot 
ſome of them in particular. 


There 
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There are five ways or - means by 
which they are raiſed or encreaſed, 


| By Seeds or Berries. 
2. Graffing and Inoculating. 
3. Suckers, or Off-ſets. 


4. Layers. 
5. Cuttings or Slips. 


The firſt of theſe muſt be treated off 
under eaeh particular Plant ſo raſed, 
becauſe the manner of propagating them 
by Seed is not always to ſeveral kinds in 
the fame Method. © 

As to the ſecond, The ſeveral -ways 
of Graffing and Inoculating are already 
plainly and fully dire&ed in the fourth 
and ſixth Chapters of - this Treatiſe, and 


' Which kinds are to be fo encreaſed, ſhall 


be mentioned when I come to write par- 
ticularly of them. 

Touching the three laſt T ſhall give 
ſome gexeral Rules, which will ſerve a- 
like for all that are to be raiſed thoſe 
ways, as follows : - 


Sed. 2. By Suckers or Off- ſets 1s under- 
ſtood young Shoots from the Roots of 
a Tree, &c. of the ſame kind and na- 
eure with the Tree from which they 
ſpring 3 
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fpring 3 for ſuch which grow from Trees 
that were raiſed by Graffing or Inocula> 
ting follow the nature of the Stock. 

Theſe Sckers ſometimes (and of ſome 
kinds uſually) put forth near the Body 
of the Mother Plant 3 others at more 
diſtance, the laſt are the belt, where 
they can be had 3 yet the former remo- 
ved in a feaſonable time (viz..) when 
there is leaſt Sap in the top, and pre- 
ſerving what fibrous Roots are upon 
them, often proſper well 3 therefore 
when you take them up, open the 
Ground very well as deep as they 
grow, and (1f they grow from the 
Body of the Tree or great Roots) cut 
them off cloſe to the Stem, and ſet 
them preſently, As for ſuch that grow 
at more diſtance, you may take up a lit- 
tle of the o/d Root with them (1t they 
have few or none of their own put- 
ting forth) and yet do the old Plant 
no hurt. 

By baring the Roots of Trees, and 
ſlitting them in ſome places, they are 
made more apt to put forth Suckers. 


Se. 3. To raiſe Trees or Shrubs by ; .er.. 
Layers,cover ſome of the low Branches,oft 
fich Trees or Shrubs you would raiſe 
a | from, 
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from, with good fat Mqgld , leaving 
their ends out , until they are root- 
ed, ang then cut them off ; ſuch 
that grow ſo high that they will not ea- 
fily bend or yield to the Earth, may be 
fſiit as in plaſhing, and ſo brought down : 
Or if more be delired to be raiſed 
than you can bring Branches down to 
the Earth, it may be done by Circum- 
poſition, as Chapter 9. | 

And further, if you would have plenty 
of encreaſe of any Flant in a Pot or Caſe 
its calily efteted, by making a hole 1n 
ſome Ground that 1s not very wet or 
ſtiff, ſ@ deep that when the Pot is in 
the hole che Branches may be even, or a 
little above the ſurface of the Earth 3 
then /ay faſt Mold or good Earth as high 
as you pleaſe about the body of the Plart, 
letting as many of the ends of the 
Branches as you can appear out of the 
Earth: As the Mold fiks or falls down 
renew it : Let the Plant continue the 
whole Summer thus with watering fre- 
quently ifir be of ſuch kind as ought to be 
houns d m the Winter ; but if it be ſuch 
th1t will bear the Weather abroad, let it 
abide a whole zear, and then abating the 
Earth. Cut off each Branch that is 
rooted, and plant it where, and = 
the 
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the kind requireth, and water them as 
ſoon as ſet, and Jet them not be expo- 
ſed to any extream heat of the Sun till 
well ſetled. 

The time for laying is in the beginning 
of Spring, or Autumn ; in the Month of 
Aneuſt 1s the ſureſt and leaſt trouble ; 
thoſe laid in the ſpring requiring fre- 
quent Waterings in the Summer time. 

Thoſe that are not apt to ſtrike root 
plentifully, may be help'd by /iitting, 
nicking, pricking with an Aw], or tying a 
Packthred about theplace that 1s put in- 
to the Earth to take root. 


Set. 4. Very many of ever-green Of Cuttings or 
Plants will take by cutting or | ſipping off *'Þ+- | 
a Branch or Sprig, and ſetting it in fine 
moiſt Earth. In moſt kinds the beft 
time is from the middle of Argnſt to 
the middle of April. The Sap ought 
not to be too much in the top when its 
done, leſt jt die or decay before that 
part in the Earth has Roots ſufficient to 
maintain the top 5 neither ought it tobe 
very dry or ſcanty, tor the Sap that 1s 
in the Bianch heips it to ſtrike Roors. If 
it be done in Sprize, let them not fail of 
water 1n the Summer. 


When 
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When you provide them. cut off 
ſuch Branches as have Burs, Knobs, or 
Joints two or three inches beneath them, 
ſtrip off the Leaves ſo far as you place 
them in the Farth, and leave thereon 
no ſide Branch, nor but little top 3 Sprigs 
of two or three Years growth are the 
beſt for this operation. ' Some adviſe to 
ſlit the end that was cut ofi, before you 
ſet it. 

Whatever Tree or Plant you find 1n 
the direftion following may be rais'd by 
Cuttings, the growth thereof is much ta- 
cilitated by being made a Layer. 


SeF, 5. Many choice Greexrs will 
not in our Climate bear the Winte'*s 
cold abroad, whereforc it 1s neceſ- 
ſary to have a Houſe os Conſervatory for 
ſuch. 

Green-houſes are of late built as Orna- 
ments to Gardens ( as Summer and 
Banquetting-houſes we formerly) as well 
as for Conſervatories for tender Plants ; 
and when the Curioſities in the Summer 
time are diſperſed 1n their proper places 
in the Garden, the Houſe (being accom- 
modated for that purpoſe) may ſerve for 
an entertaining Room. 


þ 
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A Green-houſe ought to open to the 
South , or very little declining to Eaſt 
or W:ſt; its height and breadth about 
12 foot, and not exceeding, for the more 
advantage of the Sun-beams and Air ; 
the length according to the number of 
Plants intended for it : Let it by no 
means be plaſtered within with Lime and 
Hair, becauſe dampreſs (the great Ene- 
my to moſt of theſe Plants) is obſer- 
ved to continue longer on ſuch Plaſter 
than on Bricks or Wainſcot : One part 
of it may have Trills made under the 
Floor for carrying warmth from the 
Stoves made on the back-ſide of the 
Houſe, the better to preſerve it from 
cold or dampnels, and this to bereſerv*d 
for the moſt tezder Plants, being thought 
to be much better than Fires hung up, 
or placed in holes on the Flgor, as 
hath been uſually practiſed, though in 
extremity of weather that way may be 
ſometimes uſed in the other part of the 
Houſe 3 and if Charcoals be uſed in Pans, 
let them be well burnt before they are 
put into the Houles 3 Coals out of wood- 
fire or Ovens will ſerve very well. 
Some Perſons uſe Glaſs-doors, Caſements, 
or Chaſes, 1 think Canvas Doors better 3 
whatſoever 1t be, they ought to be pla- 

ced 
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ced at ſuch diſtance from the Wain- 


ſeot Doors, that in extremity of weather 


Mats may be ſet up between them. If 
Canvas Doors be uſed, they may be 
made to take off and put on at plea- 
ſare, that if the Houſe be uſed for E- 
tertainment 10 the Summer time they may 
be laid aſide. >” 

Mr. Evelin hath offer'd a very proba- 
ble way of warming and refreſhing the 
Plants in the Green-houſe with Pipes ; 


' which you may ſee fully deſcribed in 


his Kalendarinnme Hortenſe of the laſt E- 
dition. 


Sed. 6. But if any one deſire a Greex- 
houſe (the like whereof upon experi- 
ence in the ſharpeſt Winters hath pre- 
ſerved the choiceſt Plants) with leſs 
expence or trouble than any other ( for 
ſach that value it only thereupon, and 
not for Ornament) it may be thus made. 

In any place where the Ground is 
dry, and annoyed by no ſpring or foak 
of Water ( the nearer the Garden the 
more convenient) dig as for a Cefar or 
Vault about fix Foot deep, and ren Foot 
wide, of ſuck length as may be neceſ- 
ſary to contain the Plants you would re- 
polite. 


TH7 WI 
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Wall up the ſdes with Brick,and make 
a pair of Stairs at the one end of the 
whole breadth, the better for two Men 
to carry up and down large Boxes 
or .Caſes between them 3 or if any 
one will uſe a Craze to let down and 
take up the Cafes, a Ladder may be 
ſufficient without Stairs. For the Co- 
ver of it let it be made of Fetheridge 
Boards, in the nature. of ſeveral Doors, 
with Hinges fix'd on them, to be put on 
Hooks faſtned in- a piece of Timber lying 
on the North-ſide, rais'd a Foot higher 
than the South ſide, that the Cover may. 
by ſhelving a little, the better to carry 
off Rain-water, and between every pair. 
of, Doors Jet. there be a Foyce laid for: 
them to, reſt upon 3 let a Rope Cor 
two, if the Doors are broad) be faſt- 
ned unto the Youth-end,. or fore-part 
of each Door, and a Frame of two Rails 
on the North-ſide of _ the Conſervato-, 
ry, that the Ropes may be drawn. over 
that one Rail ro raiſe the Doors for 0- 
pening the Cover, and be faſtned to the 
other Rail. when the Door 1s. at ſuch 
height as is requiſite, whereby as the 
Seaſon is, the Doors may. be raiſed and 
ſtand at what height, and as few, or max 
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ny as is neceſſary to adm t the Ar and 
S#n-bearrs to the Plants therein. 


In very ſharp weather let Fearr, or 
ſome kind of Straw be laid on the tp 
of the Boards, that the Wizd may not 
pierce thereinto. 


I know any kind of ſabterraneons 
Conſervatory hath already bcen con- 
demned in Print, as being too moiſt 
ſor the Plants; and I queſtion not 
but on the firſt reading this may be ob- 
nox10us to the ſame Fate, but whether 
fach a Cenſure be reaſonable or not, I 
ſhall not concern my ſelf, ſince I have 
matter of Fa# on my tide. And there 
needs no great Philoſophy to prove, 
the dry Qnality of «Earth, and that 
a Houſe or Room above-ground, expo- 


fed to all forts of Weather and Air is 


affeted with Miſts and Papours (as well 
as by all conſent they are with Froſts ) 
much more than ſuch a Houſe or Room 


that hes not above the Surface of the 
Earth. 


A Green-houſe ſomewhat like the for- 
mer, and very uſctul, and lefs trouble- 
ſom, might be contrived in a fpot of 
Groiind that alrcady is, or can be con- 

veni- 


——__ as. ear} af anon wn -. 
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yeniently made like a Gravel-pit, the 
back-part and ends to be below the Sur- 
fice of the: Earth,. and the Frext open 
to the Air with Doors as the firſt, 
al a Roof ſhelving forward , if there 
can bea paſſage to carry away the Rain- 


Water. 


 Se&. 7. Orange Trees, and fome of General 
| ] | ules for of, 
the terdereſt Plants ought to be put 1,12 Greens 


in the- Conſervatory commonly in the 
beginning of September (ſometimes the 
Weather 1s ſo favourable they may ſtay 
out longer) and not ſet forth until the 
end of April or beginning of May: re- 
ſpe& muſt always be hd to the Climate 
and quality of the Weather. Art firft 
putting into the Houſe, and for ſome 
time before they are taken out, and at 
any time when the Sz ſoines, if the 
Wind be nut ſharp, or Froſt ſevere, at 
leaſt-wiſe wn the #iddle of the day, 
the Dor muſt be opet The » 
more Air they have (Cit the Seaton 
admit it ) the healthier they may be 
expected. Mr. Evela mn his Ca- 
lendarium Hortenſe, and Mr. Gilbert 
in his Fade Mecum have divided a!l 
Plants proper for the Green-houſe into 
O 2 three 
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three Claſſes, ſhewing which are mot 
tender and more hardy. 


Upon every Removal in or out of 
the Houſe, which will be twice every 
Yeor, refreſh the Trees in the Pots of 
Caſes with good Earth, taking ſome of 
the old out, and looſening what lies 1- 
mong the Roots: Let the Earth put in 
he bigher than the out-ſide of the Pet 
or Cafe, becauſe it will ſk. 


As ſoon as the Trees, ec. are prt in 
or out of the Houſe (having been re- 
freſhed with Earth, as aforeſaid) give 
them Water plentifully, even till jt runs 
out at the bottom. After Jong Froſts, 
if the Earth be dry, give them Water 
alſo; and when they are abroad in 
May, June, and July (unleſs there be 
great Rain) moſt kinds will bear it twice 
a week 5 in Arzuſt and Jepterler once in 
ten days may ſufhce. 


As they grow birger they ought to 
e removed into Jarger Pots, Boxes, or 
Cafes 3 the moſt convenient time for 
ſuch removals is the beginning of 4- 
pril genecaily 5 fom:e hardy Plants uy 

c 
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be removed fooner : To perſorm it, 
fy a Courſe of Rubbiſh, as Brick- bats, 
Chips, and Sticks orderly, that wet may 
paſs through in the bottom of the Pot, 
Box, or Caſe you defign to remove the 
Plant into , about three inches thick 
more or leſs according to the bigneſs 
of it, and upon that lay a coxrſe of good 
Earth prefs'd down hard, as #47gh as the 
middle of the Pot, &>c. Then remove 
the Plant out of irs former Pot in this 
manner, with a Trowel or otherwiſe take 
the Farth out that lies near the Pot- 
kdes round about the Roots, and part 
of that on the top of the Roots, and 
then draw the Plant gently our, with as 
much Earth as will hang upon ir, ſuch 
Roots as are bare ſhorter, and if they 
grow thick, or croſs one another, ſepa- 
rate and thin them , and then ha- 
ving fitted the” Earth as aforeſaid in 
the new Pot, e*c. for receiving the 
Roots, place the Tree in it, and preſs 
the Mold about it, water it very well, 
and let it ſtand in the Corſervato- 
7) a while after, till the Seaſon 1s fit to 


{et it abroad. 
Q 3 Much 
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Much of this DireQtion will ſerve ſor 
the firſt Plarting Greens in Pots, 


Before Plants are removed out of the 
Houſe, they ought to have the Duſt 
and Filth bruſh'd off them, and then 
waſh'd with a waterine Pot ; and do 
this as oft in the Summer as they are 
duſty, it will preſerve them beautiful. 


And this is what ſhall be faid in gezeral, 
with this only Addition, That it is a 
great fault in Gardiners to bring vp thoſe 
Plants tenderly in Houſes, ſome whereof 
in any place, others in good warm places 
under Walls, will bear almoſt any Wizter, 
unleſs there be a great extremity of Cold, 

- when a little covering with Mats may 
be neceſlary ; for all Perſons find, that 
notwithſtanding great, Skill and Care u- 
ſed, many hous'd Plants become feeble 
and »nhealthy, and ſome periſh. 


CHAP. 
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Of ſeveral Plants in Particular. 


ECT. 1. Ot Oranges and Lemons. Sowing Secds. 


| Sow the Seeds of well r:pe or 


*rottey Oranges (the Conftectioners can 


helpone to plenty ) on a Hv:-bed, ſome- 
what decay or cold, in the beginning 
of April, the breadth of two orthree fin- 
vers acep'in trills or holes prickt in; 
keep them there with convenient ws- 
tering untill the end of July or begin» 
ning of Auguſt, and then with ſome 
Farth about .the roots tranſplant them 
Into Pots, four or five of the luſtieſt in 
each} Pot, water them and as the wea- 


\ thergrows cold cover them in the nights 


till November, and then they ought to 
be put in the Houſe: Or elle let the 
Seeds be at firſt ſfowed in Pots in 
the Sprizg, and place the Pots in Hot- 
beds, and this is the belt way. 


Q 4 And 
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And according to the general rules 
before laid down, preſerve them un- 
till they are big enough to enoculate, 
Which 1s to be done in July or Auguſt, 
or as ſome will have it done in the be- 
ginning of April, placing two byds 'op- 
poſite to each other, within an inch 
of the Earth they ſtand in, or elfe 
graff them by approach in the Month 
of May. ' "Y hp y 


Seft.2. Trees may be bought ready ra/- 
they comeour of :1:aly,if they can be had 
in April or the beginning of May its a 
z00d Seaſon. Theſe come-with the rgots 

tre, or 1n clods of Earth, + 


oC_—_ Thoſe which come with bare roots 
»:f:d,  bavecommonly their heads bare of leaves; 
i'd If it be nat done before,” they are- to 
be rid trom head to foot, { thatts) 
all the ſmall z{s of the head cut oft 
cloſe, and the bz ones ſhortened, 10 
as to bring it when it ſhoots: forth tg 
a proper round-4igure ,'-and all fuch 
{mall or fibrous roots as are -dry, and 
others as far as they: are dead taken oft, 


o 


rear and even. 


The 
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This done plunge the roots for five or 
fix hours in common water, and then 
plant them in prepared Earth in baf- 
kets, and ſet the baskets in a mode- 
rate hot-bed, made in a ſhady place (or 
elſe the Trees ought to be covered 
from the piercing heat of the Sun, 
with wattraces on frames over them, 
or ſorhe ſuch like covering) and thus 
with moderate watering (ſo as the 
mold may be a little moiſt ) let 
them remain all the Summer 'in the 
hot-bed, and in the middle of September 
( ſooner 'or later as the weather 1s 
foul or favourable for that time of 
the year) remove them into the Green 
wag put the baskers into the Caſes 
fitting for the Trees, and laying Earth 
about them, the baskets 'will rot 
rime- enough for the” roots to ſtrike 
through. hs. 


As for Trees brought into England 
with c/ods of Earth upon them, the 
Tops muſt be trim'd as the other, and 
pare a little of the Clods, ſo as to come 
at the Roots and-cat alittle off the ends 
of them, then with care plunge the clod 
into water and continue it, _ - 

latlk 
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hath given over $46%g, being then ta- 
ken forth whole, let it qreiz a little, 
and then place it in a bagket with earth 
and order it as the former, 


Some put Ssf:-yax on the heads cut 
off. IT think it's needleſs yntill the 
Tree hath /hot-forth, and then the top 
ought to be cat cloſe to the beſt pla- 
= ſtrong, uppermolt /b9gf , and be 
covered with c/ay as in Grafting, or 4 
mixture of Bees-wax and Oy 1n ſuch pro- 
portion that 1t may be plyable and work 
in your hand, But for ſeveral reaſons 
e/ay wrought with pretty long hay 1s 


belt. 


Though ſome of thoſe bought, 
ſhould not ſhoot forth the firſt year, yet 
cait them not a way, for they may at- 
terward. | 


Set. 3. The beſt Earth for the Pots 
or Caſes is thus prepared ; Take good 


natural graund next under the [arf 


free trom Stones, rather ſolid and heavy 
than over light ( or if you hays time 
to let ut lie te ro? Twrf and all) mix this 
2 with 
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with half as much Sheeps-dungz or rot- 
ted Neats-dung, or for want of ſuch, 
the duxz of an old Hot-bed, and thus 
being mixt, it may be ufed ew made, 
but it's much better, if mixt and /ayz 
ſometime on a heap, and /c-cex'a when 
it is to be uled. Afcer this manner is 
prepared Earth or Mold for Planting, 
Removing or Refreſh1z23 Orang Trees. 


Sect. 4. Beſides the former pruning at of pruning, 
the firſt planting Orange Trees, it bs 
ought to be done twice in a year at 
leaſt, to keep them in handſome {hpe 
and form; A Stem of three or tour 
foot high may be moſt ſuitable tor 


Trees in Caſes. 


The Figure of the Top ought to 
be a broad-round, a little Piramidical , 
but not ſharp, when ever it ſhoots 16 
far on each fide, as 'to enlarge it felt 
above one foot in the Diameter, that's 
a ſufficient 2rowth for one year, and it 
ought to be reduc'd to that, at leaſt 
if ſome ſhoots have grown longer that 
1s above ha!f 4a foot on any ſide they 
mult be {bortmed, and care taken ( as 
car as may be*') to keep all ſides of 

an 
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an equal /exzth from the Stem, whe. 

ther it hath grown more or leſs; No 
Sprigs mult be permitted to hang-down 
further than they are a cover to the 
branch they grow upon,the much greater 
part ought to ' grow fſlopingly »p- 


ward. 


This with what is already laid 
down in the gezeral direQtions I hope 
is ſufficient i/trufions for the Inge- 
nious. | | 


' Limon-Trees require the ſame Go- 
vernance as the Orange-Trees do,” only 
they are fomewhat  /-/s patient of 
Cold. "T1 


Y 
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of Bayes and Lawrels. 


See. 5. Hereare divers forts 'of 
Bayes ; The common 
kind is not only a well ſcented Tree, but 
very beautiful, when duly ordered ; 
Being planted im Pots, Boxes or Caſes, 
it may be kept in the ſhape and fize 
as Oramge-Trees are, or planted abroad 
it may be permitted to grow toa conſi- 
derable heighth,and almoſt of what ſhape 
the manager pleaſeth. 


They are raiſed by Berries, Suckers 
of Layers. But I may lay down this Af- 
{ertion in reſpect of theſe and general- 
ly of moſt Plants (wviz.) That thoſe 
which are of /ow growth, make leſs 
progreſs therein, and are /e/5 beautiful, 
when raiſed by Layers, than thoſe- that 
riſe from Berrzes, or good Suckers, 


AS 
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As to raiſing the Bay-tree of Berries, 
they muſt hazz on the "Tree, untill 
they are copy ripe, and be gathier*( 
dry, and put in dry Sazd to he in the 
Winter, and fet in Rows or Trills j1 
March : For the firſt tevoor three years, 
they ſhould have ſome covering in cold 
weather, the fharp Eat and North 
Winds are more pernicious than Fro/? 
or S»zow: At other times the Ar 15 
good ; they delight moſt.in ſomewhar 
a ſhady Place, but a ho: gravelly 
Land, 


They are proper for Hedges or Ar- 
boars, but the molt beautiful ute of them 
(if you are not ' willing to be at the 


charge and trouble of caſing and houſ1ng 
them) is to plant them on Borders near 


Walks, and prune _them up clear for three 
or four foot, and then order the zop to 
what ſhape you pleaſe, it will grow 
thick and full of Branches. F 


The Roſe Bay is of two forts, one 
bearing red the other white Flowers, 
but bear no Szed with us. 


The 
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The Indian Bay is a ſlow grower and 
tender, requirimg to be housgd in the 
winter, "tis ercreasd by Layers. 


L auruſlinus 1s of two forts ; the one 
hath white Flowers with bluſh edges , 
the other enclined to purple, flowring 
in the winter ; both forts grow by a 
a!! or Pale very well, bear Berries 
from which or Layers they are eaſily 
encreaſed. They may be ſet in Pots 
or on Byoraers, and being ſupported by 
a Stick kept ſtraizht, and have round 
heads, and fo ordered will be very 
hanſome, and doxble the growth of 
Bays. 


The common Lawrel-rree, were it 
Aromatick as the Bay 'is, I think in 
many reſpects would exceed it, being 
calily propagated the ſame way, and of 
much {wifter and ſtronger Growth than 
it or any other ſuch like Greey, It 
may either be kept /ow or ſufter'd ta 
grow to what herehth reatonably can 
be deſired, cut un any fiewre or ſhape, 
it abides all weatoers ; not but that fome- 

mes 
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times a fender ſhoot may dze in part, 
but that cut off to the next bud. or 
branch will make amends by its growth 
next year; I mych wonder. it is not 
more uſed for out Walks and Avenues, 
it's commonly employ'd to cover bare 
Northern Walls, and for Hedges , 
wherein alſo nothing comparable to it, 
comes ſooner or proſpers better, it grows 
very well of Layers, and ſome Cuttings 
in _ and ſhady ground will zake 
well. 


Of Holly and Tew. 


Se. 6. Heſe are two common 

' Emgliſh Greens, which 
for Avenues, Groves and the firſt for 
Hedges 1 think nothing excells, their 
only favlt is the /owneſs of their 
growth. 


They 


and Green-Ho if es. 


They are propagated by Seez, which 
ſeldom comes up the firj# year. They 
ought to be full rip2 before gathered, 
preſerved in dry $44 until March, and 
then Set or Sowed in a ſbaxy place mn 
moiſt ground and watered wn the 
gUmmer, 


This is certainly the beff way to 
have plenty of them, and curious trees, 
though the fooner will be to get ſears 
of them out of Woods and Heages, 
and of tuch ſeats as came from Berries 
( gathered about Allhal/owtide ) ſcarce 
one wall fail, but ſome perſons em- 
ploy'd to gather theſe ſeats go to a 
Holly Buſh and take of the lowelt 
branches that have made themſelves Lay- 
ers, and got fome little Roo?, and bring 
theſe tor Pl/antizg, many or molt of 
which commonly »2i/carry, though cer- 
tainly with a little Arr (viz. ' caſting 
in Earth among and upon the braxches 
that grow near the ground, 1n a years 
timere the might plenty of good Lezers 
be had. 
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It you plant a Holly Heage of ſears 
that are a foot or more /ozz, after a 
years growth {ay them down and cover 
with Earth all except a branch or two 
of the Top, and they will ſhoot forth 
thicker and ſtronger from that part /aid 
down and come ſooner to a better hedge 


than otherwiſe. 


It may be an Additional prace to a 
Holly Hedge, if at two or three yards 
diſtance, you graff or inoculate one of 
them, with a Striped Holly and ſuffer 
it to you up above the Hedge to what 
heighth and in what Figure you think 
good. 


Theſe Hedges are very proper, to 
be ſet within a Pale, that ſtands for a 
defence to Fruit, that grows on theout 
{ide of a Garden-wall ; and may be kept 
cut at what height is beſt, regard be- 
ing had to the zearzeſs it grows to the 
wall, which it ought not to give ſhage | 
on. But its pricking it may be a means 
to deterr ſome Robbers. 


[n 
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In many Countries there grow ſuch 
plenty of Holh-Trees and Exghs, that one 
Man in a days time may find and get 
up, two three or four young Trees of 
eight or ten foot high, with good bo- 
dies, fit for Groves or ſome particuliar 
Avenues ; Where fuch can be had ma- 
ny years advance 15 gained of raiſing 
by Berries or Seats. { 


There are divers ſorts of friped or 
variegated Hollies, formerly a great re- 
rity, and always very fine: theſe are 
encreaſed by /ayers, but much ſooner by 
graffing Or inoculatinz upon the Green 


Holly. 
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SeeF. gHe Cypreſs is raiſed of 

Seeds, Sow them 41n 
Afarch or in the beginning of -prz/ on 
a. bed of five Farth wel] preſſed down, 
ſfiit mold over them about an inch chick, 
water them always in dry ſeafons. At- 
ter three years growth they ought to be 
tranſp/anted, when you do it; cut. of a 
hands breadth of & x1 _F clip the 
(ide Branches, which being yeariy 
(bara (it ought to be done in warm 
weather 'n ay) may be kept 
furniſhe ſrom the top to the bottonr 
Wit] green Era::ches and to grow in a 
P iramiatcal form very beautifully with-, 
OUt bins! " as 1S CC mmonly practiced ) 
tor char 2:5 the growrh of the ſtems 
or body in rength; If the top branch 
he wear, ſhorten it ſcmerimes that it 
may. ſhoot ſfrozr2er, 


Or 
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* Or you may raiſe fine hedges of them, 
by ſowing the Seeds in a Trill, and 
when they are grown two or "three 
years, take up the ſapernumeraries tor 
planting elſewhere, leaving them _ 
a foor diſtance one from the othe 
which being kept c/;pr on the op ok 
ſides will make handſome ever-green 
Hedzes. 
| , 

Its a curious Tree for fome pecult- 
ar Avenues winch fancy may [ad un- 
to, which ſhould be : Þ'4:e well de- 
fended from ſharp winds, 1n {uch they: 
have been known frequently to grow 
to a great height and very beauriful ; 
is a great evi! that oftun befalls them 
in ſevere Wizters, to have a great part 
of their branches killed, This milchict 
1S not ſeen in a Tree chat with duz or- 
dering may come very near 1t, n 1ts 
beauties ; that is 


The Juriper , which, tho they grow 
in Buſhes in the Commons where Cattle 
or Sheep brouze upon and crop the! 

et have I ſeen them taken out ol 
Woods with ſtraight bodies eight or 
ten Foot /onz, but theſe ( as all 'Irees 

it in 


A 
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in Copſes are, were weak in their bodies) 
had __ in the Stem proporti- 
onable #6 their hezght, 1 doubt not but 
with duc ordering they might be 
brought to handſome Trees for A4- 
VENUES, | 


They may be raiſcd plentifully from 
the Berries, or young Plants may be 
had out of many Commons in England, 
which being a little z7azed and plan- 
ted, after a years growth may have 
the crooked part cut off, and the next 
ſhoots may grow up to ſtraight and 
handſome Trees: Or they will make 
curious hedges or Arboars being ordered 
accordingly, 


of 
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Of the Firr and Pine-tree. 


Sed, 8. 'HE Pir and Paine are 

raiſed from Seeds or Ker- 
zels, which are lodg'd in Cores or Ap- 
ples that grow upon thoſe 'Frees, and 
are beſt taken out by expoſing the 
Cones to the Fire, the heat whereof 
making them gape, will ſoon diſcover 
the Seed. 


Sow them in March, rather in Caſes 
than otherwiſe, that they may be 7e- 
mov ad from place tO place as the Yeaſon 
requires. At firſt ſowing place them 
near the Sourh-ſide of a Wall ; when 
they are come up, and the Sun ot, 
remove the Caſes into a more coo! and 
20ſt place. In the beginning of Wiz- 
ter return them to the former Walt : 
Thus do for at Jeaſt the firlt three 
Years. 
| P 4 It 
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If you ſow them in Beds of Earth, 
ſhade them from the piercing heat of the 
Sun-beams in Summer, and cover them 
lightly 1n Wizter, 


The feeds ought not to be /er or ſown 
deep, but covered with light Mold : 
When they are coming up, let a Net or 
Cefence be ſet over them to prevent 
Brras plucking them up, which they are 
apt to do by taking hold of the Husk 
or remaining part of the Seed, that 
comes upon the young | lants Head, 
When they are about two inches heh ; 
ſift Earth about them, to uphold their 
weak Stalks. | | 


The firſt three or four Years they arc 


flow of growth, and ſomewhat tender, 


but then you may 2raxſplant them, cut- 
ting off the ſide Branches, little of the 
Roots, and none of the top. It the place 
be zear toowhich they are to be remov 4, 
preſerve {ome of the Earth they grew in 
about the chief Roots, ſhortning the 
exds of ſuch as hang out, and fo {et 
them. Þ 9s. | 


There 


and Green-Houſes. 


There are ſeveral ſorts of theſe Trees, 
all which require the like ordering, 
and ſuffer by removing, eſpecially the 
Pine, which ofcen miſcarries: There- 
fore (if Circumſtances will allow it ) 
the beſt way 1s to raiſe them of Seeds, 
in the place where they are to {tand, 


for thereby they would have much ad- 


vantage in their growth, every removal 
retarding (1f ,,not endangering) the 
ſame: However, after they are well 
roo:ed they thrive very fait, in forty 
Years time growing to large T ber, 
where they like the Land. 


They are very graceful in Avenues 
and Groves; and nothing 1s better to 
b2 planted about Bowling-greens, or ſuch 
places where the Leaves of other Trees 
at their falling, becomean Annoyance ta 
the Ground. | | 
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An Addition by an Eminent Gar- 


— diner. 


HE Firrs of all the kinds may 
ſtand in their Seed-beds for two 

Tears after they are ſown ; and ſome- 
times, in caſe they do not ſhort much, 
they may ſtand to the third Year, 
\ But as for Pzze-trees they ought to be 
planted out from their Seed-beds the firſt 
Year after they are ſown ; for they 
are Plants that generally r#z dowz into 
the Ground with a T ap-rovt, and are ve- 
ry difficult in growing after they are 
removed : So that the belt way 1s ta 
make the Ground fir where you intend 
they fhall be plazted, and fo put in 
the Seeds, It's a Tree that grows very 
much 1n a few Years, when kept clean 
from Weeds, and ſuffered to continue 
where they arcsfir/# ſown, and are fir 
to be planted in large MWilderneſſes, and 
(Groves 


FT ua 


inn be 6 DIA... 
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Groves near to Great and Noble 
Seats. 


Though it be a ſpeedy Grower, yet 
t muſt give place to the Noble Train 
of Firrs, of which there are three forts 
uſually rais'd 1n England, wiz, 


The Stover, The Sprace, and the 
Scatch Firrs, 


The Sver Firr- muſt be allowed to 
be the feſt, though the Spruce and 
Scotch Firrs are eaſier to be raiſed and 
procured , the Sz{ver Firr being ſome- 
what ſcarce : But Spruce Firr is a No- 
ble and a Uſeful Tree, fit to make E- 
ſpaliers ; a Method of | Planting to be 


piticd that it has not been put in pra- 


tice ſooner, by reaſon of the great ule- 
tulneſs of it to break of the co{d Winds 
trom all tender Greens and Plants, a 
fort of Fences which will be of much 
uſe in time: And theſe Firrs, being 
ſo planted, will endure clipping very 
well, and hereby grow very thick, and 
make a yery fine Hedge. 


T heſe 
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Theſe ſort of Eſpaliers were firit put 
in prattiſe at Brompton Park, where 
they are to be ſeen of ſeveral forts, 
made of Foreſt-trees, Fruit-trees, and E.- 
ver-Creens. 


Of Phillyrea and Alaternus. 


Sedt. g. TL YHilhrea is a fire green 
and hardy Shrub, yet in 
a very ſbarp Winter, upon an FEa/? 


* Wall, it hath been k/'4 almoſt to 


the Ground : However being cut 
cloſe down, 1t hath quickly growa up, 
It may be raiſed by Seeds, bur 
they are /ozg in coming up; and it 
is eaſily encreaſed by Layers or Cut- 
Hings, 


Belides 
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Beſdes the Green there are divers 
[/artegations of them, one of Yellow 
and Green, called the Golden Phil- 
lyzea, another edg'd and ftripd with 
White called the S:tver. 


\ They are uſed to cover Walls, or 
for Hedges, and in little *tandaras , 
ether on Wall-ſides or Corners of 
Graſs-plots, where being prun'd, clip- 
red, and duly ordered, they are ve- 
ry beauriful, eſpecially the Sz/ver, 
which deſerves care ; therefore (if 
they are not in Pots to be housd) 
let them have a covering in ſharp Wea- 
ther by a Mar, or ſuch hike, to de- 
tend them, 


Alaternus, or Emver-ereen-Thorn, is 


i\kewiſe a five Green for Hedge or. 


Wall, and either way will grow to a 
great heizht if permitted and ſupport- 
ed : *Tis very haray, raisd of Seeds, 
which are ripe in Augaſt : Some ad- 
viſe to *gather it before it is ver 
ripe, If the Seed be kept il 
April, and then ſfowed, it will come 
up in lictle more than a Months 
time. | 


There 
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There are {ome few more Fver- 
green Shrubs, and great variety. of 
green Plants, curious in their kind, 
whereof ſome are variegated; for which, 
I hope, the Rules foregoing are ſuffi- 
cient, 


The enumerating of them would 
ſerve to no other uſe than to {well 
this Volume to a greater Bulk than 
is deſigned ; I rather chuſe ro refer 
you to the ſight of them at Brompton 
Park before-mentioned, which, I am 
certain, will yield Pleaſure and Sa- 
tisfaction to thoſe that will view them 
in their proper places. 


Reader, I have no more (andIam 
pretty well aſſured there's little more 
409 to ſay to thee as a Plan- 
fer ; but when thou goeſt to work 
by theſe Directions, then, as a good 
Chriſtian , obſerve the Characters of 
the Divine Wiſdom, Power,” ad Good- 
neſs, that thou ſhalt every where 
meet with in this ingenious and be- 
neficial Employment, and chiefly take 
notice how ail ends 1n that which 
| ſerve 
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ſerve only for thy own uſe and plea- 
ſure ; therefore praiſe and, adore him, 
and obſerve his Bounds iri the Enjoy- 
ment : And in {ſo doing thou maiſt 
have the benefit of, and I will take 
my leave of thee, in the Words of 
him that ſpake of "Trees : From the Cedar 
tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the Hyſ- 
fop that ſpringeth out of the wall. Go thy 
way, eat thy Bread with joy, and arink thy 
wine with a merry heart ; for God now ac- 


cepteth thy works, FEccl. 9. 7. 
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A Catalogue of Choice 
Fruits, ſet in order as 


they are ripe for cating: 


And allo of Greexs and 
Bloſſoming Shrubs: Tobe 
had at Þromptom Park, 
near Kenſington. 


Rench Primitive. 
LaCuiſſe Madam. 
La Grand Blanquet, 
La Petit Blanquet. 
La Maſcat Robert. 
La Jargonelle eſte. 
| La poir ſans peau. 
L'Eſpargne. 
La Bourdon, 
L'Orange vert, 
Tuly Flower, 
La Fonaant de Breſt, 


* , A Catalogie, $68 tt 
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rote Roſhed. | 


3 | 
Autumn Bergamor..” <> 
La Baree. 
Greenfielg. 9M 
Li poir fans Pepin, * | 
Pear Royal. 
Katharing. 
La Penaar. IIB IN NY 
La vert Longue. 
La Marquiſs. . 
La bon Chretien 4 4 ufumt. 
La Meſſrear Jean, 
La Creſſas. WC 
La Lovis bon:  - —Laynp 
L Amaadot. >>: ann 
[ a Virgoulee. 
[ a Chaſery. 
I Ambret. 
La Petit On. 
LU Ejpin d' Hyver. 
I, a St. Germine, 

La Colmar. 
L i St, Michel. 
Ls St. Andrew. 
I a Brut bon, 
I a Bug. 
Swan's E2o, 


4 
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Le Bon Chretien a Hyye 
Ls Liver, or Povwnd. S, 
Liz bon Chretien, d& far. 
Li Cadilla,.... * 


PLUMS 


La Perari gon Fils, 


Lz St Katharine. 


Apricot Plum, or Prune a Abricot. 


La Roche Corbos.. 
L'Empreſe.” 

La Reizne EC laug.. 

L faper ial, 

La Royal. 

FaV iolet. 

['Orkteans. 
Fotheringham. 

Queen- Mother, | 
Damaſcen Noir de Tuxe. 
Cheſſor. | 
Maſſel. 

White Pruxella, 


Blue Frimorden, 


| Red Imperial. 


Blue 
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ol] 1 Damoſeen. 
Sheen Plum. 
Firainel. 

Drab d'Or. 


SySavil, 


APRICOTS 


Oranze. | 
Standard, or Bruſſel [j 
Turky. 

Maſcaline, 


Romays. 


Lec Apricot + | 
PEACHES. 


I a Mazadaten Blanch, 

[a Magdalen Rouge. 

[7 Mignone. 

T a pavie blanch, 

L' Atberge Rouge. - 

I a Bourdop. 

« 'T a Bell Chevereaſe. 

W&-2 La 
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T a Perſique. 

F a Bell de Gard. 
I.z Parpree, 
L Adamirable. 

I a Nrvet, 

IT ablanch Andille. 
Lile Peach. 

Mount abon: < 
Paſs Violet. 

Old Newington, 
Katharine. 
Rambullet, 
Perſian. * 


Nor. 


NECTRONS. 


Kolet haſting. 
Red Roman. 


VINES. 


- —__ —_—— 


\ Choice Fruits. 


VINES. 


Early Curran, 


Black Curran, or C lafter. 


Royal, 


W bite, Muſcadine. 


Rea, 
Red, 
White, 


' > Frontint 
Greeſftin, LACK. 


Black, 
D Arboy. 
Pearl Grape. © 


FIGS. 


White. 
Blue, 


A P- 
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AFPLES. 


Golden, 

Ruſſert, . | | 
Kjrton, : 
Rt | 
Pearſons, « Þ wb 
French, PIs 
IWhite-man, | 
Datch, © 

Creaſy, | 

Stone ) 
Pepin Pearmazn. 
Golden Munay. 
N on-pareill. 
Summer, $ 


Winter, Pearmain. 


Loans, 
Pear Ruſſert. 
Golden Rennet. 
Taly Flower. 
Winch Apple, 
John Apple, or Deax- Anne, 
Carraway Apple. 
Quar andine. 
Pome 
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Pome a Apee, 
Ruſſet Rennet. 
Green Rennet. 
Harwey Apple. 
Rea-ftreak. 
Codling, 

Red Catuin, 

Jenner Hog! "48:4 


A Catalogue of Greens and 
Bloſſoming Shrubs. 


Ever Greens Broad-leav'd. 


Lawrels, 
Hollies frrip'd and plain , great 
varieties. = 

Alaternas [trit'd and lain, 
Phillyrea rip F 
Lauras Tinas. 
Arbutas. 
Piracauthas. 
I entiſcus. 
Bayes. 

Tex. 

ia Privet. .N () 
Box, NOT 


Ever- 
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Ever-Greens narrow-leav'd. 


Silver, | 
Spruce, ens Fir; 


Scotch, 

Tew, 

Cypras. 

| S wediſh 

Juniper 3G — 
I ebanas. 
Goa, 

Cl edar of > New-Enzland. 

( [ycia. 

Virginia. 


Savin, 
Flowering Shcub:, 


Laburnwtm. 
Lelack | White, 


I Blue. 
S JY1NCA. 
\ Spaniſh Broom, 


Bladaer Senna, 
Dowbic 


” "Wh 
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- Double flower'd Ind. Almond, 
Perſian Jeſſamine. 
Mezgrian. 

Althea Frutex, 

Spira Frutex. 

Scorpion Senna 
Honey-ſuckles, all ſorts. 
Roſes, many Varieties. 
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Harton's Anglia Sacra, in 2 Volumes- 
- Dr. Th?,' Brown's Vulgar Errors , and other Works. 

——— His Religio Medici alone : With Digby's Annotations. 
Tho, Pope Blount Cenſura Celebriorum Authorum. | 
D. Cgve's Lives of the Prumitive Fathers, in 2 Vo]. 
Hiſtoria Littraria, 

Dr. Cary's Chronological Account of ancient Time, 

Clark's Annotations upon the Bible. 

Faſciculus Rerum Expetendarum (5 Fugiengarum,'in 2 Yol. 
per Edwardum Brown, 
' Hiſtory of the liland of Ceylon, by Captain Knoz. 

-———- Of the State and City of Geneva» 

—— and antqeris of the Church of Peterburgh. 

Hobbs's Leviathan« 

Dr. John Lightfoot's Works, in 2 Vol. 

Plowden's Commentaries of the Law Complear,withTables. 

Raſbworth's Hiſtorical ColleRions, 1ft. Vol. 

—--Idem, 2d. Part, in 2 Vol. 

—= Tem. 2d. Part, in » Vol. | 

Speed's Maps and Geography of Great Brit in and Ireland, 
gnd Foreign Parts. 

Selden's Fani Anglorum Facies Altera, in Engliſh, with Dr. 
Littkton's large Nares. | 

Sir . James Turner's Military Eflaysof the ancient Grectan, 
Roman, and Mudern Art of War. 

The Laws of the Ringdam of Scotland at large with Skene 
de verhorum ſignificatione. - | 

Dr. Towerſon's . Explication of the Apoſtles © Creed , Ten 
Commandments, Loxd's Prayer, and Sacraments, in 4 Vol. 
, . Cawley's Colle&tion of the Laws of this Realm concernin 
£08 r, &C. Fhe. Oath of Allegiance and Supremacy , wit 
xplanations and Reſolutions of the Judges upon them. 

Sir Humphrey Wynch's Book of Entrics. 

Sir Tho. Rohinſon's Book of Entrics. - . 

Hlmes's Academy of Armory. 16$$- 

Foſephus's Hiſtory of the Fews, -. 

Tarrian"'s Italian Diftionary, Qratt's 
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Dr. Pet. Allix's-Remarks upon.che Ecclefialtical Hiſtory of 
ehe afcient Churches of Piedmant and Albigeriſes, fir 2 Parts, 
Bibliotheca Nor folctana. 
Biſhop Burnet's ColleQion of Tradts, . re'ating both to 
Church and Statc, from 1578. to 1694 in 3 Vol. 
Baxter's Saints Everlaſting: Reſt. © © 
Dr. Crefrer of. the Judgments of God upon the Romeh C.- 
| tholick Church. - | 
Camdent (&y Tiluftrinm Virorum ad Camdenum Epiſtale. 
Difquiſtiones Critice de'variis Bibliorum Editionibus. © 
Goodwyn's Jewiſh Antiquities, ' * 
-— Aman Antiquities. - 
 Malpighti Epiſt»la de Strutbura Glandularum, 
* The Z-namn Divincs Examination of Bellarmine” $15 Notes 
of the Church, with Tables. 
— —Examination 'of 'the Texts which the Papiſts cite 
for proof of ther Religion, -with Tables, 
Dr-$.trich (now Ld;Bp. of E/y) his Parable of the Pilgrim. 
— - His Commentary va Genyſrs, * 
_ His 3 Sermuns upob feyeral Oecaſiors, | 
The Seaman's Cxramrinar and Diftionary. 
Uſſrit Hiſtoria Dagmatica de Scrivturis &f Sacris Vernaculis. 
'arren's Geologia : Or, a Diſcourle of the Earth betorc 
the Deluge, in anſwer to the Theory of - the Earth. 
*. Ore Wabe's 41 Treatifes againſt Popery, in 2 Vol. 
Ur. Tenniſon (now Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury) his Ac- 
<&uir: of the Conterenge with /utron the 7eſuit, 
— —— His 9 Sermonsupon ſeveral Occafions. 
'A Diſcourſe of the unrcetonablenefs of Scparation ON 4c- 
count of the Oaths. | 


A'Vindi aticn of the ſaid Diſcourſe. 

The Hiſtory of che 7 Champions of Chriſtendom. 
*- A Vindication of his Majeſty's Authority to fill the Sees 
of the deprived Biſhops. = 

Dr. William#'s Dicourſe of the lawfulneſs of worſhipping 
God by che Common-Peayer. 

— His Repreſentation of the abſurd and miſchievous Prin- 
ep'es ofthe —— 

The fecrert Conſults, Negotiations, and intrigues of the 
Ami Party in- Treland from 11560, to 1689. for 1ctrlc- 
ment of Popery in that' Kingdom : Wirh feveral other 
c -Jpeattles and Papers relativg to thoſe Attairs Al 
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An Imparcial Hiſtory of the Wars in Hheland, in two Parts 
with Copper Sculptures. By Mr. Story,” preſent in the ſane. 

The new Cambridge Ditionary, in 5 A'ph1bers, 

Ciillingworth conra&ed ; with ſeveral new Trafts ' of rhe 
Author, never extant before. 

England's Wants : Or, fome Propotals to the Parliaent, 
probably beneficial ro Englind, : 


- OCTAVO. | 

Animadverſiofts on the Proteſtant Reconciter,. 

Dr. 4llix's Reflections on the Holy Scripture. 

Artſtople's Problems. 

Lord Bacon's: Genuine Remains ; 3 with an account of hrs 
Works. By Df: Tenniſon. 

Dr. Bazſhaw's Diſcourſes againſt the Papifts and Socinian-. 

Dr, Burton's Diſcourſes, or Scrmons, in 2 Vol.- with Arch+ 
Mſhop Tillorſon's Preface. 

Lord 8aron's Effays and Counſcls, Civil and Moral. 

Br. Comber's Companion to the Altar. 

The Countryman's Phyſician, 

Biſhop Cumberland of Fewiſh Weights and Meaſures. ' 

Dr. Caws of ancient Church-Government. 

The Charatter, of: Queen Elzaberh, By Elmund Bobun Eſg; 

Dr. John Conant's Sermons. F 

Coles Engliſh/and Latin Ditionary. 
- - An Effay- concerning Intant- Baptiſm. 

Dr. Fuller's 3 Sermons of Peace and Holineſs. 

Sir Robert Filmer's-natural Power of Kings, 

The Lerters of Father Paul, Counſellor to the, State of 
Venice ; with an account of the.ſame, .in a large Preface. 

Godfrey of Bulloigne : Or, the Recovery of fer. dem. , 

Hiſtory of Geſta Romanoram. 

Tullies Diſcourſe of the Government of the Thoughts. 

Nr. Smith arid Dr. Hammond $ Letters abour Chrift's defee nt 
into Hell. 

The Hiſtory of the Houſe of Effe. | 

Dr. Harris's rational Diſcourſe of Remedies, 

Fohnſon's Life of Julian the Apoſtate, 

.—-— 7ulian's Arts to 'cxtirpare Chriſtianity. * 

The 7-ſuits Memorial for the intended Reformation of 
England, found in K. James's Cloſet. 

The tndian Prince, or Self-taught Philoſopher. 

A Diſcourſe of Simony, by Mr. Metford. . 
Sir Jobn Mounſon of e Supream Pewer, ard £ Emmcn 
Right, Hur + + bo 
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 Markhan's Perfe& Horſeman in $0 Years Praftice, 
Sir George Mackenzie of che Right of Monarchy. 
— —Of the Royal Line of Scotland. 
Ogilby's Tranſlations of Aſop's Fables, with Cuts, in Er- 
eliſh, in 2 Vol. 
Dr. Puller of the Moderation of the Church of Erglard. 
The Ancient Right of the Commons of England afferted. 
By William Petyt Eſq, 
The Pofing of the Parts of Speech, by Brinſly. 
The Conſt _ Spaniards againſt rhe State of Venice, 
Dr. Sherlock's nce of Dr. Stilkmg feet of Separation. 
The Preſent State of Germany, by Edm- Gehun Eſq;. 
A Diſſwafive from Revenge, by Biſhop Stratford. 
ba Tenner of the Riſe and Growth of the firſt Church 
of God. 
Dr. Ten Rhyne Diſſertationes de Arthritide® cum Figuyis. 
Dr. Towerſon of the Sacraments in ceneral.. 
— — Of the Sacrament of Baptiſin | in particular. 
Torriano's Englifh and Italian Grammar. 
: Memoirs of Chriſtendom from 1672: to 167g. - .* 
The Unreaſonablenefſs of the Romanifts,' 
Wincheſter Phraſes. [920 "ap h., 
Biſhop Wilkins's Principles of natural Religion. ; 
Dr. Wake's Sermons and Diſcourſes. . 
Dr. Salmon's Supplement to his Londin Diſpenſatory. | 
Biſhop Patrick's Anſwer ro theTouchſtoue of to Aetorm- 
ed Goſpel. 
_.——— Expofition of the Terr Commandments- 
— Prayers for feveral extraordinary Occafions. 


DUODECIMO, 
- Butleri Rheprice Libri Duo, 
Ciceronis Seletls Orationes. 
- Conſiderations of Erernicy by Drexeſius, 
' Engliſh Examples, by Leeds for Bury School: 
" Fwuvenal notts Farnab!i. 
* Mr. Hodder'y, Arichmertick. 
Luciani Dialogi, Greehand Lat. 
New-England Plalms. 
A ſhort view of the unfortunate Reighns of William the 
2d. Heary 2d. Ew. 2d.:Rich. 2d. Charles 2d. and\ames 2d. 
* Biſhop Patrick's Hearrs-cafe :.Or, a Remedy againſt all 
Troukles.: 
_ Principia Ma themati.4 pro f?udioſa Matheſium Fuvent ate. 
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Wrolley's Quecn-like Cloſet. In two Party. 


The Rules of Civiliry. bk 
Sylvan Scholia in Plutarebum de Liberorum F dacationg. 


Sexaginta Aſi F abule notis Huftrate. 
—— Luciani Dijabgi Sele&t. 

" =—Theocrits Idylha. SA 

- ſecrets Orgtiones ad Demomcum {7 N cocſent, * 
| juſdem Epiſtale que extant, £3 
Sandy's Ovid's Metamorph ſis, Engliſh. 4 9 Lg 
Dr. Wahe's Preparation for Death, <.- - 
An Apology for a Treatiſe of Human Reaſon. S 
Biſh. Wetrenhall's Method and Order of private Devotion, 
Valentine's. Dcyations 24% | Ol: 
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Dawſon of the Origin of all Laws. Fol. 

Archbiſhop Cr-anmer's Memorials.. Fol. 

The Preſent State of England,by-Dr. Chamberlayne, $9.16 04. 

The Hiſtory of the Troubles and. Tryal vf Archbiſhop 
Laud ; wrote by himſelf : Publiſhed by Hen. Wharton. Fol. 

Whartoni Hiſtoria de Epiſcopi's (5 Decanis Londinenſibus (7 
Ajſaventh buy. 9s, pinky 
 Archbithop Tillcrſen's Sermons of Sinceriry and Conſizzey 
in the Faith and Profefſion of the rruc Religion. Publiſhed 
from the Originals by his Chaplain Dr.-Bazk#r, $6. 4694. 
' '—— His 15 Sermans an ſeveral Ocggfions 3,being a Second 
Volume. Publiſhed fronr the Original by Dr- Barker 89. 1696, 

Remarks on Mr, #ill's Vindication of the - Primitive va- 
thers, aga'nſt Biſhop Burner, ky $1106 

Animadverſions on Mr, Hill's Vindication - of - the . Prinut- 
rive Fathers, againſt Biſhop Burnet, L Mae: 

Dr. Williams's Sermons of Diving Revclation,; Preachett at 
the Lefture founded by Robert Boyle Efqs for the Year. 1695. 
His Vindication of Archbiſhop T:{otſon's Sermons 


azyainſt the Socinians ; and of the Biſhop of Warreſler 's'.Se2r- 
mon of the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion.” To waich 
1s annexed, a Lerter from the Biſhop of Sal ſtwy ry. the 
Author, in Vindication of his Diſcourſe cf rhe -Divinicy of 
Our Saviour, 40. | 

xKefleions on a Libel lately Printed, entituled 0%: Change 
of Socirianiſm againſt Dr. Tillotſon conſudered, Woe. 
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Ur. Salmen upon the London Diſpenſatory. The fish Edie | 
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 Stephani Chanvin Lexicon Ra tinmale, "five Theſauyus Phibſc- 
phicus,, Fol: 1692. 

Baſilit Fabri Theſaurus Ernditionis Scholaflice eum innumeri C 
ad ditionibus per Aug. Buchnerum G& Chriftoph. Cellarjum, Lipf. 
Fol. 1692. © 
.. Ludov. Seckendorf Hiſtoria Luther aniſmi. Fol. 16c2. 

Sam. >” ve” Exercitatrones Miſtorteo-C. ritice de rebus $a- 
"cris & Bcc ſraſticis. 480. 1652« * 

Lauremii Begeri Obſervationes &F C onjethire © in mumidrdart 
quedam Artiqua-, 4to- 1 

Tha Cyentt Collefio Cinftl lioriim de:Studiis optime inſlituendss. 
Alto. 1692, *' 

— _ F aſcicklus Don Hiſt. Critice-Phthole- 
glcarum. 1691, 
 Frah, Plc Pittura V. eterwn,. cum n multi Acceſſ nibus. 
| Roterdam: 1694+ Fol, 
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A Diſcourſe of the Power and Efficacy of Charity. By 
Mr. John wot Senior of Norwich. | 


len 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
H%: n's | Colmography , with very large Additions 
throughout the whole , made by Edmund: Bohun,” Eſq; 


1s fitted for the Preſs, and will in ſhort rime be: begun to 
- be Princed by ao pens mon 


Here will be Publ: ſhed ſeveral Sickndes and: Diſcourtts 
'of rhe moſt- Reverend ' Dr. FOHN TILLOTSON; late 
- Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, by ordar of his Adminiftra- 
' trix. Faithfully Tranſcribed from his own Papers, by Dr.'Zo+ 
Barker Chaplain to his Grace. * Which are diſpoſed of to 
Richard Chiſwell and his Aſſggnes. If Any Pterend to pub- 
liſh any other (except thoſe already Prinred,) they are: to 
be look'd upon as Spurjous* and Falſe. ' And+ the Publ! :ſhers 
will be proceeded againſt according to Law., 

A third Volume, Publilied from rhc Author's Origi nals, 
-- WY be Printed in Eafter Term, 1696, 


